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HAT no foliage plant In a window where they 
excels in grace and receive the morning sun 
beauty a heaithy, well- j ” and are in partial shade 
grown specimen of some of the time most 
Fern is proved by the gen- Ferns will thrive and de- 
eral use of Ferns for indoor velop into superb speci- 
decorative effect. Though ; \ mens. Hot, dry air is 
this class of plants is usually detrimental to Ferns, caus- 
vigorous and fairly easy to 3 : ing the fronds to dry off. 
grow, many persons fail to . 2 Placing shallow pans of 
obtain entire satisfaction, ; a k water about on radiators, 
often due to the fact that rte of t registers or stoves will in- 
the cultural requirements | troduce moisture into the 
are not rightly understood. ae stake aa atmosphere and prove bene- 
Contrary to the usual ac- . F wre ficial not only to the plants 
cepted idea, the soil in ee Ce Bes \ but also to the occupants of 
which Ferns are grown 2 : i 4 \ the room. 
should not be kept continu- ‘ ‘ ] ; Occasionally, Ferns are 
ously wet and soggy, as such oa as : attacked by a kind of scale 
condition will, in time, , yo. : causing the plant to present 
cause the soil to sour, the * = ’ > } an unsightly appearance. 
roots to decay, and the foli- ° fo ae i °. When detected the scales 
age to turn brown. Moder- - 7 / oe ee , re should be rubbed off and 
ate watering and sprinkling eos ar i ae ~ ae the foliage immersed in 
of the foliage about three >. ; q 4 warm soapsuds, repeating 
times a week will usually a & ; ; } the operation if necessary. 
be found sufficient. Occa- ae  — Should the foliage be badly 
sionally, allowing the soil Bi. We, infested, the infected fronds 
to become quite dry and : or ip should be cut off close to 
then watering with lime- dy, ‘ the ground and cremated. 
water until it runs out of F . ee z A thin layer of top soil 
the drainage hole, will tend a, “a should be replaced by fresh 
to keep the soil in a sweet Mtoe. c w | ot E cs compost and the surface 
condition. Under the im- et a he ae. "his: lightly covered with 
pression that dense shade berets Re | . 4 i chopped or powdered to- 
is conducive to the best de- =: nt a | ane bacco. The new fronds as 
velopment of a Fern, adark oy. ie ee ie . Neeee they come up will be free 
situation is frequently : ‘ a. ee. of the pest and with a little 
selected when, in fact, Ferns ; = ae ea care may be kept so. The 
require sunlight part of the ee if a rs ae seed spores which develop 
time, at least. A few va- wd ¥ ae iis according to a_ regular 
rieties do well even in direct method upon the underside 
sunlight if some protection GLADIOLUS—-GIANT FAWN. of fronds, will not be mis- 
from the hot mid-da rays Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.” Very large, deep fawn-yellow, taken, excepting by the 
is afforded. Setting the pot faintly —_ ~~ bordered. Beautiful red_line in throat. "he extra large most inexperienced, for 
containing the Fern into an a Sane these scales, which are of a 
outer pot and filling the in- different shape and appear 
tervening space with sphag- at irregular intervals upon 
num moss will prevent the hot rays will also aid in conservingand equaliz- the stems and under side of the foli- 
from beating against the sides of the ing the distribution of moisture about age. 
Fern pot and injuring the pliant and the roots of the plants. Most Ferns delight jin and require 
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for their perfect development a very 
pcrous, well-drained compost, consist- 
ing of equal parts of leaf mold, sharp 
sand, well decayed fertilizer and some 
substance like pulverized moss or spent 
hops to give porosity to the potting 
soil. Perfect drainage is very essen- 
tial. As demanded by their growth, 
the plants should be carefully shifted 
into larger pots. Once in a while an 
application of weak liquid fertilizer or 
of water to which has been added am- 
monia in the proportion of about a 
half teaspoonful to the gallon, may be 
used to advantage. me 

With patient, intelligent culture it is 
quite possible to produce showy, vigor- 
ous specimen plants as fine as those so 
alluringly pictured in catalogues, pro- 
viding that varieties suitable for win- 
dow culture are selected. For this 
purpose, the varieties of Boston Fern 
(Nephrolepis exaltata Bostoniensis) 
are general favorities. The original 
Boston Fern is robust and will thrive 
in partial shade. Its numerous long, 
graceful fronds of drooping habit make 
it desirable either for use in a hanging 
basket or ordinary pot. 

A striking contrast to the above 
with its fronds from two to four feet 
in length, is the very dwarf Muscosa 
whose compact foliage is of such a 
beautiful emerald green color. 

Pierson’s Boston Fern exhibits un- 
usual beauty and is quite easily grown, 
but like many of the “plumed” or 
feathered varieties, it sometimes shows 
an inclination to revert to the original 
form. when grown under conditions 
that are favorable to reversion. To 
counteract this tendency in a measure, 
pot the fern in well-drained porous 
soil that has not been enriched and re- 
move any “ plain” ferns that may pre- 
sent themselves. 

The propagation of Ferns may be 
effected by the division of plants, by 
means of the seed spores or by plant- 
ing the runners that form somewhat 
after the manner of strawberry run- 
ners. 


Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea.) 


I often wonder at the scarcity of this 
Gentian in gardens, for it is a distinct and 
most valuable plant, sending forth freely its 
beautiful and numerous purple-blue flowers 
from the axils of its Willow-like leaves. For 
a long time past a group of it has been quite 
a feature, and although very much neglected 
during the war, the plants are again as 
beautiful as ever and flowering with the 
greatest profusion. Both the blue and white 
forms are growing together, and very pretty 
they look on sunny days when their blooms 
are fully expanded. Even in several so- 
called blue gardens I could not discover this 
charming plant. Moist, shaded positions are 
often recommended for it, and although it 
comes from the Mountain Pine woods of 
Europe, it is happiest with me in a sunny 
border where the soil is fairly light and 
warm. I saw some plants of it the other 
day growing in the foreground of overhang- 
ing shrubs, in which case they were drawn 
and taller than mine, but their flowering 
was very poor. With me it reaches a height 


of two feet six inches. The plants die down 
in winter, and if increase is required they 
may then be divided up and good results ob- 
tained the following year —Gerdening Illus- 
trated (English). 
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Comments on the Iris Society Project. 


N IRIS SOCIETY is an accom- 
plished fact, and yet, as I write, 
the date of the meeting for or- 
ganization, (Jan. 29th) is still in 

the future. I can give no details of 
the momentous occasion and yet, if I 
cull successfully from our correspond- 
ence, you may find something of in- 
terest in the preliminaries. 

Mr. A. J. Bliss, the foremost breeder 
of the Iris in England, writes under 
date of October 2nd : 

“Mr. Wister wrote to me that he was 
pretty sure they would succeed in forming 
an Iris Society. I hope so, but I quite agree 
with you that * * * it should certainly 
be international, and an annual journal and 
records and illustrations are quite possible— 
in fact can be done very well. I should 
hope also that it would take up the work of 
registration of varieties with the power to 
judge, and so (as far as its authority goes— 
and it should be unquestioned if rightly and 
fairly managed) be able to weed out obsolete 
and inferior ones. * * * Also I should 
like to see the classification tackled by a 
really wide and representative body such as 
the Iris Society would command.” 

This is a comprehensive program 
but the developments are much along 
these lines. Later he writes: 

“T shall be very pleased to do all I can 
to help. Do not hesitate to tell me any- 
thing definitely that I can do. I shall be 
glad to ‘do my bit.’” 

We have taken him at his word and 
I think that when our correspondence 
on standards of excellence, form of 
description, and definition of descrip- 
tive terms is considered and acted upon 
by the proper committee, his work will 
receive its due credit. The article on 
classification in the December 20th 
issue of The Garden (English) and 
notes on registeration in The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle will be of great as- 
sistance as well. 

Mrs. Dean, of California, wrote in 
late September : 

“Do the French and English have Iris So- 
cieties? (They have not) If so, we could 
form one, and all three combine into an in- 
ternational. Conditions are so different on 
this coast that we would be up against it 
with trial grounds in the east. It would 
practically be of little’ benefit to us, and 1 
too am not so sure about trial grounds. * * * 
Mr. Mitchell of Berkeley has been anxious 
to have a society formed in this state, and 
also suggested a trial at Berkeley at the 
University. I have not encouraged it much, 
but now there is prospect of an organization 
to cover the whole field, perhaps it can be 
worked out satisfactorily.” 

Mr. A. C. Hall, of Pennsylvania, con- 
fesses to an interest in the check list, 
the standard description, and standards 
of excellence ; Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, of 
Cincinnati, writes: “I will try to be a 
creditable member and know many 
who will join ;”” Mr. Mohr writes from 
California, “An Iris section in each 
Botanical Garden would be a great 
help—and create interest;” these are 
but a few of the many suggestions that 
have come in to us who are working 
for the society. Dr. Gleason, the Sec. 
pro tem., can undoubtedly add many 
more for I learn that well over four 
hundred announcements have been 
sent out. 





Now for a word as to matters, which 
from present indications, will 
brought up at the meeting in respect 
to the above comments. Mr. Bliss 
speaks of matters of policy and I think 
with the exception of the casual use of 
the word “international” the plans 
include all the points he mentions. 
The N. Y. Botanical Garden is to re- 
ceive our assistance in the establish- 
ment of a complete Trial Ground; I 
expect that Prof. Beal, of Cornell, 
where work has already been started 
on the lines of the Peony and Gladiolus 
trials, may request co-operation also ; 
and who knows but Mr. Mitchel, Mr. 
Christman, and Dr. Moore, of the Mis- 
souri Bontanical Garden, all of whom 
have considered at least a show plant- 
ing of Iris will be represented at the 
meeting. The acceptance of all these 
offers (if they materialize) might be 
confusing in the matter of published re- 
ports but would satisfy, for many, the 
fear that Mrs. Dean puts into words, 
and, if plant contributions were re- 
quested from each district concerned, 
and action put ia the hands of a local 
committee, full acceptance might be 
practical. A clause in the constitution 
as it is at present drafted deals with 
this point of local control; roughly it 
states that the Regional Vice-President 
shall be elected by the local members, 
shall (subject to the approval of the 
Society) have full control of all Trial 
grounds, exhibitions, and local meet- 
ings within his district and shall be an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The question of voting by 
mail upon important questions is also 
receiving serious consideration. In 
other words the promoters are doing 
their best to make the society of value 
to any member wherever his place of 
residence. The dues as at present pro- 
posed will be $3.00 per year. 

Mr. Cooper has most generously 
offered the use of THE FLOWER GROWER 


‘as an official organ, and however few 


Iris you may grow, I hope that you 
will think it of advantage to join the 
Iris society. 

It is an anti-climax, but please re- 
member that though I have written in 
good faith I am merely a prospective 
member of a proposed society, actual 
results lie in the future. 

ROBERT S. STURTEVANT. 


Any subscriber who can furnish us 
with a copy of the May, 1914, issue in 
good condition, of THE MCDERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER will have his subscrip- 
tion advanced three months in pay- 
ment for same. 

Any subscriber furnishing us a copy 
of December, 1917, THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER, in good condition, will 
have his subscription advanced two 
months in payment for same. 

The reserve copies of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER are being greatly 
reduced and those who are interested 
in securing a complete file should not 
delay. The 1918 issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are also in short supply. Bound 
volumes will be at a premium soon. 
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February Hints. 


E real gardener is 
generally happiest 
when he is the busiest 


_. and after the usual 
wid-winter rest, enforced by 
the biting cold (in central 
Ohio) he is fairly itching for 
some out-of-door work, and - 
by the time that Mr. 
Groundhog has seen or 
failed to see his shadow, he sallies forth 
to work off his surplus energy and en- 
thusiasm, but it is not necessary to 
give even a thought to cherry trees 
when there are many other things that 
really need attention. 

It isa fairly good rule to leave the 
pruning of the grape vine until Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. .There is no danger 
of the vine “bleeding” and our gar- 
dener has something pleasant to look 
forward tothat day. That vine on the 
trellis by the kitchen door probably 
needs it badly. It shaded us so long 
and yielded its fruit so freely that each 
trendril has become endeared and we 
are loth to part with them, but we 
must not forget its needs, if we wish 
it even heavier foliage, and greater 
yield of fruit, and should prune it 
closely. 














Trimming the Hardy Hydrangea. 


There is the Hydrangea tree (Panic- 
ulata) stili holding its~panicles of 
bloom, not withered, but dried to the 
brownish gray of midwinter. This 
unlike some shrubs, blooms on new 
wood and must be cut back closely. 
You may have trimmed this shrub 
yearly and been rewarded so hand- 
somely that you feel like cutting back 
every b you come to, but you 
would soon learn your mistake. All 
early blooming shrubs bloom on last 
year’s .wood and after you have 
trimmed that Hydrangea to suit your 
fancy, if the next shrub nearest you 
happen to be a Wiegelia or other early 
blooming variety and you prune it in a 
similar manner, you will discover next 
spring that you have cut away the 
owering wood, and your shrub will 
furnish you a good growth of foliage 
but no blooms. 

It is well to keep in mind that all 
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early flowering sh'r ulb’s 
bloom on last year’s’ wood 
and should not be pruned 
until after blooming. Then 
with the pruning should 
come good cultivation to 
induce strong growth of 
new wood for the following 
spring blooming. 

Unless these shrubs‘ are 
large many of them need 
very little trimming, espe- 
ciallyfifithey are of the fountain shaped 
or drooping varieties, but may be 
thinned by cutting out the old wood, 
perhaps that part that has become tall- 
er than we wish. In the thinning pro- 
cess the growth should be cut close 
to the ground. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Guide for Horticultural Exhibi- 
tions and Garden Competitions. 


We are just in receipt of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular No. 
62, by F. L. Mulford. This bulletin we 
should call, as the above heading indi- 
cates, a useful guide to those who 
wish to stage exhibits of fruit or flow- 
ers. The bulletin which contains 38 
pages with many illustrations, covers 
not only the subject of proper arrange- 
ment of the exhibits, &c., but gives 
a general discussion of the subject in- 
cluding organization, competitions, 
classification and schedules. 

Flowers especially mentioned are the 
Narcissus, the Iris, the Peony, the Rose, 
the Sweet Pea, the Gladiolus, the Dah- 
lia, and the Chrysanthemum. These 
cover the better known outdoor sum- 
mer-flowering plants and the informa- 
tion given in the bulletin could easily 
be applied to the staging of a competi- 
tion of most any variety of flowers. 

Illustrations and descriptions are 
given of suitable tables, benches and 
shelves for staging competitive ex- 
hibits, also suitable labels for marking 
exhibits and a scale of points is given 
for the judging. Altogether we are 
disposed to commend this bulletin ex- 
ceedingly for the usefu’ information it 
contains and we recomraend that those 
who have charge of the promoting of 
flower shows should send for a copy 
and keep it on hand for reference. 


The popularity of the Poinsettia as a 
Christmas flower is increasing and we 
will be giad to havea brief article with 
some suggestions for the care of same 
so as to carry them over from one year 
to the other. Also some suggestions 
about the propagation will be interest 
ing. 


Cut flowers, as most everyoue knows, 
are kept longest by cutting off small 
portions of the end of the stem each 
day and fresh water supplied ; but 
there are exceptions in the case of 
plants with milky juices like Poinset- 
tias and Poppies. 





St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 


AN UNUSUAL CO-OPERATIVE FLOWER 
GROWING PLAN. 


In a recent’ personal letter from Dr. 
Frank E. Bennett, President of the 
Horticultural Society of St. Thomas, 
Ont., he incidentally gave some infor- 
mation about the unique and splendid 
work of his society, and this appeared 
to me so interesting that I asked and 
got his permission to make an extract 
of that part of his letter which relates 
to the work of the above named society, 
and send it along to THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I am sure it will interest 
many others as it interested me. Dr. 
Bennett says: 


“ Our work is very different from a dealer’s. 
A dealer claims he has no time to educate 
the public, but right here is where we step 
in and insist upon the educational feature. 
We buy all the good things of each of the 
good hybridizers and get some enthusiast to 
grow certain varieties, and as they bloom 
they are exhibited in a local jeweler’s win- 
dow, not a big exhibit at any certain time 
but a small one every day. Each bloom is 
put up individually in a cut glass vase and 
correctly labeled, also giving the name of 
the originator and of the person who grew it. 

“This exhibit idea is original on my part 
and is now being copied by many Ontario 
societies. We used probably 45.000 Gladioli 
last year. You would be surprised at the 
letters which we receive from prominent 
men all over the country, who are interested 
in our work, and ask us to secure bulbs for 
them. 

“Think of a town of 18,000 people with a 
Horticultural Society of over 2,000 members 
and receipts over $10,000 for 1919! There 
are flowers everywhere. One man sent me 
last Monday a check for $100 just for the 
good of the cause. He lives in a city 18 
miles from here and has no property in our 
city. That’s the way the people appreciate 
our work. 

“We have church organizations growing 
fiowers for pulpit decorations on Sunday, to 
give to the sick in their congregation and for 
any other purpose, and we, as an organiza- 
tion, grow probably 5,000 Glads and we keep 
our local hospital flooded with flowers. If a 
man of note comes to town, he is sent a 
bouquet and a letter of welcome from our 
society. If an out-of-town society holds a 
show, we send them a contribution. We 
preach the gospel of flowers 365 days in the 
year, incidentally advertising the ‘Flower 

ity.’ ” 


” * * * 


You cannot read this without wish- 
ing that you had a _ horticultural! 
society of this order in your town, or 
rather, that you had a manor men, 
who could create such a society. 

The hat off, deep, for St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society and its wide 
awake and energetic president, and a 
generous number of cheers fer “The 
Flower City of Canada,” 


KRISTIAN PRESTGARD. 


Those who are able to secure good 
germination from bulblets find that the 
purchase of bulblets is the cheapest 
way to get a good start with Gladiolus 
varieties that they are interested in. 
Some growers are offering bulblets at 
very low prices at the present time. 
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“* He who sows the vrownd with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religiows merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Grow Named Varieties of Flowers. 


What a stupid old work this would be if we knew all of 
our friends by their family names only, such as Jones, 
Brown, Smith, etc. There would be no possible way of 
distinguishing between the different families of the same 
name, nor between the different members of the same 
family, unless we used some descriptive words in referring 
to them, and even ‘then it would give rise to endless con- 
fusion for we probably would not agree on the application 
of the description. 

It is just as stupid to grow flowers and know them by 
their family names only, such as Peonies, Irises, Gladioli, 
etc. An attempt to describe a particular variety, without 
referring to it by name, would be as confusing as the 
various shades and combinations of colors the particular 
flower possessed. 

Get chummy with your flowers, familiarize yourself 
with the different varieties of each family and learn to know 
and cal] them by name. There is a flower for every mood, 
fancy and taste and by studying and knowing the varieties 
you will soon learn which ones are particularly adapted to 
your likes. It takes no more energy, time nor money to 
grow these varieties than others, the particular color or 
form of which, may be distasteful to you. You are the sole 
_ of your flower garden, so why not have it 100% per- 

ect. 

You will get about as much enthusiasm out of a Peony 
lover in discussing simply a white, a pink or a red Peony as 
you will out of the Kaiser in discussing the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry. But, mention Marie Lemoine, Sarah 
Bernhardt or Felix Crowsse to a Peony crank and he will 
rise to it like a healthy brook trout to a fly. That is differ- 
ent; now you have something to talk about. 

You can no more expect an ordinary pink Peony to put 
forth blossoms like the incomparable Therese, than you can 
expect to make a racer out of adraft horse. It simply can- 
not be done. This is so self-evident that it seems fatuous 
to make the statement, yet this is exactly what a large class 
of amateur Peony growers are trying todo today. They pay 
no attention to varieties; wait until the last minute to 
order their roots, then, hurriedly running through a cata- 
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logue, order a few pinks, a few whites and a few reds 
When their plants blossom they are grievously disappointed 
because their pinks are not like Therese, their whites not 
like Baroness Schroeder and their reds not like Felix Crousse, 
and like as not, blame the nurseryman and accuse him of 
sending inferior roots. 

Then there is another class we probably will always have 
with us, who are as irritating as an active cootie. They 
gather together all the catalogues within reach, laboriously 
pour over the pages, and carefully make out their order of 
named varieties. Then, as soon as the roois arrive, pro- 
ceed to remove all the labels. The result, of course, is a 
garden of nondescript flowers, nameless and soulless. They 
seem to forget that the nurseryman has spent a great deal 
of time, energy and money to keep his stock true to name, 
and that he has carefully selected and labellec the roots ac- 
cording to their order. For this service they have paid him 
money, three or four times as much as for unnamed varie- 
ties, and yet they deliberately proceed to undo all the work 
he has done for them, and thus cheat themselves in the bar- 
gain. 


A great many flower growers of the present time are 
still living in the age of unnamed varieties and are trying 
to reproduce their grandmother’s garden of their childhood 
days. Even if they succeed they will be greatly disap- 
pointed for nine-tenths of the charms of that garden is in 
their own imagination, and the romance with which they 
have surrounded it. Flower culture like most everything 
else, has advanced rapidly with the times, and we are now 
living in the age of named varieties. Their grandmother’s 
garden, like the old stage coach, is a thing of the past. 

Four or five years ago a friend of mine discovered a 
very beautiful red Peony in his garden which he was unable 
to identify, the name apparently having been lost. His gar- 
den consisted of some seven hundred roots, and about one 
hundred and fifty choice named varieties. Owing to the 
beauty of the flower, and not having another like it, he 
repeatedly tried to learn its identity but without success. 
Last fall he finally rogued it. Granting that a Peony, with 
or without a name, will be just as beautiful and smell just 
as sweetly, the fact, nevertheless, remains that there is 
no place in a well selected Peony garden of choice named 
varieties for a rogue. 

A person with a nondescript flower garden is like unto 
an old bachelor, who, being very fond of children, decided 
to adopt all the inmates of a foundling asylum. A most 
kindly act, but, bless his kindly old soul, what a lot he has 
missed by not having children of his very own about him, 
and to have experienced that indescribable pleasure of 
watching each child unfold and develop in the image of its 
parents, true to form ; a named variety. 

In gathering your family of flowers about you do not 
go out into the high-ways and by-ways, like the kindly old 
bachelor, and pick up a lot of unnamed, nondescript plants, 
the varieties and parentage of which you know nothing 
about, for, in spite of all the care you may bestow upon 
them, the net results will be simply flowers. Of course, 
if that is all you are seeking, you will undoubtedly be amply 
repaid for your efforts. But what a lot you will have 
missed by not growing named varieties and experiencing 
that delectable thrill of watching an unfolding bud burst 
into a beautiful flower in all its glory, true to name, true to 
form and true to your anticipations. With unnamed varie- 
ties the most you can do is to expect the worst and ardently 
hope for the best. Furthermore, by growing named varie- 
ties, and familiarizing yourself with each variety your in- 
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terest and enthusiasm for your flowers will increase many 
fold. 

Flowers are not unlike children. Some are petulant, 
bold and fractious and cut up the most unexpected capers 
at the most inopportune times, while others are gentle, 
modest and obedient and always run true to form. If you 
really want to experience the unadulterated joy of growing 
flowers, treat them like children, plant only named varie- 
ties and carefully preserve the names and know where 
each variety is in your garden. Get chummy with them 
and know each plant by name. Nurse them and coddie 
them while they are young, tenderly and patiently watch 
over them from the time each little sprout appears in the 
spring until the delicate bud bursts into a beautiful flower, 
and finally in the fall, carefully tuck in each little plant for 
its long winter sleep. 

(OLIVER S. ANDRESEN. 





Packing for Shipment. 


After some years’ experience as a purchaser of Gladiolus 
corms and other flower stocks, the editor is impelled to say 
a few words about the proper packing of same, especiaily 
for shipment during coid weather. 

Gladiolus corms freeze easily and after being once frozen 
are useless and, therefore, they should -be carefully pro- 
tected against frost at all times. Many shippers apparently 
neglect the most elementary principies of safe packing, not 
only as a protection against frost, but proper packing for 
safe handling. One caution that should be observed is 
that the Christmas rush should be avoided. Express ship- 
ments, especially, made within two weeks prior to Christ- 
mas are likely to be greatly delayed. and as Express matter 
accumulates in large quantities on railroad platforms at 
transfer points and is exposed to the weather without pro- 
tection much loss results. Parcel Post, while not absolutely 
safe against frost, especially where deliveries are made on 
rural routes, yet generally speaking, mail is handied with 
much greater celerity than express, especially at Christmas 
time. Unless packages are comparatively heavy and are 
going long distances, Parcel Post is :nuch safer against frost 
damage than Express. 


There is nothing better for shipment of comparatively 
small or medium sized packages than a good corrugated 
paper box. This may be double limed with newspaper and 
double wrapped outside, once with several thicknesses of 
newspaper and then with heavy express wrapping paper. 
Gladiolus corms packed in this way should be in double 
paper bags and packed into the bex tightly so that they 
make a very solid package. Avoid by all means simply 
placing the bags in the box without reference as to whether 
they fit tightly or not. In case the bags do not fill the box 
any small space remaining may be filled with crumpled 
newspaper tightly rammed in place. The object is to have 
the contents of the box so it will not move around in the 
box after it is packed. If the conents of the box moves, 
even slightly, it is likely to break the bags and thus the 
varieties become mixed. The contents of the box must be 
tightly packed so that when the cower is put down consid- 
erable pressure is necessary to force it in place. 

Great care should be exercised in tying the package. 
Use strong cord which will not stretch and see that it is 
pulled tight. A package tightly packed and tightly tied is 
much safer, not only against frost but also against break- 
age. Express rulings now require that packages weighing 
more than 25 pounds must be packed in wood containers or 
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corrugated paper containers which have the stamp of ap- 
proval. This ruling has been made necessary by the care- 
less packing which has been prevalent. No such require- 
ment is made for mail shipments, but careful packing 
should be done as a matter of ordinary precaution. 

Some shippers pack several weeks in advance of shipping 
on account of shortage of labor and hold shipments for 
spring shipment to besafe from frost. This is bad practice. 
Flower stocks remaining packed in this way accumulate 
moisture and have a tendency to sprout or make roots, 
causing loss of vitality or even death of the plant. 


MADISON COOPER. 





A Word to the Wise Advertiser. 


The tremendous demand for flower stocks of all kinds 
during the present season has produced an effect in the 
minds of advertisers that is not altogether based on good 
reasoning and good judgment. The situation has induced 
some growers to curtail their advertising or not advertise 
at all. While we believe and hope that present prosperous 
conditions are likely to be with us for some time, we would 
point out to those advertisers who have been disposed to 
cut their advertising during the present season that their 
deductions from an advertising standpoint are erroneous. 
With a return to normal times, or with the advent of com- 
paratively “ hard times,” those growers who advertise con- 
tinuously now and keep their names before the flower lov- 
ing public are the ones who are continually accumulating a 
list of new customers and they are the ones who will be in 
line to do the business when business is not as easy to get 
as it has been during the presen? season. 

“ A word to the wise is enough.” 


MADISON COOPER. 





Since our long-time friend, Wilbur A. Christy, and our 
young friend, Melvina Hammo-d and her mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Berbert Hammond, have written about the fringed 
or blue Gentian, we have become much interested. While 
we have been unable to locate the fringed Gentian we have 
right here within a stone’s throw of our office windows the 
closed or bottled Gentian’growing in greatvigor. Before we 
knew the name of this flower we were greatly attracted by 
it and the thought occurred to us that under cultivation it 
could be made a very beautiful thing. We learn, however, 
that the Gentian is not easily domesticated or transplanted, 
but as long as it does so well in our bit of wild garden ad- 
joining the office, we have no great desire to reduce it to a 
state of captivity. 





Special attention is called to the article by Mr. Prest- 
gard, headed “St. Thomas Horticultural Society.” The 
work this organization is doing under the leadership 
of Dr. Frank E. Bennett may be copied to great advantage 
in hundreds of places. Dr. Bennett, it will be remembered, 
brought a fine exhibit of Gladioli to the annual flower show 
of the American Gladiolus Society held in Detroit last Au- 
gust. While Gladioli are a specialty with the St. Thomas 
people, yet they do not confine themselves to this flower, 
but aim to have flowers in bloom every day in the year. 

Flower growing is one of the most educational and ele- 
vating hobbies that can be undertaken. There is hardly 
another pursuit which may be even compared with it for 
the general development of the individual. 
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OCTOBER BLOOMING GLADIOLI. 


The two latest varieties to open with 
me this year were Lomdon (Cowee), on 
October 9th, and Indian Summer 
(Kunderd), on Octciber 11th. 

I was very much afraid that these 
two would not flower this year, they 
were so latein throwing up their bloom 
spikes. The former cid not strike me 
as being the same flower I grew under 
the same name a few years ago. Al- 
though a pretty flower and a good 
spike, so far as shape goes, it does not 
a with the grower’s description. 
The foliage was tall and narrow. In- 
dian Summer has very broad foliage. 
The spike is very tine and strong, and 
notwithstanding the early frosts, which 
cut down the Marrows and Dahlias, 
the flowers still continue to open. To- 
day (19th) the twelfth flower from the 
top is fully developec. I shall endeavor 
to give it a warmer position next year, 
so that the bloom may have a chance 
to show its beauty earlier. In my 
opinion the illustration of this variety 
in Mr. Kunderd’s catalogue does not 
do it justice. 

We have had quite an unusual spell 
of cold up to and including the 17th of 
October, nevertheless, I cut a nice 
bunch of spikes on the 18th. Most of 
these were cut from bulblets, treated 
in the same way as Sweet Pea seeds, 
sown singly in “T. P. Seed Raisers” 
and transplanted when about six inches 
high. I was anxious to see how true 
the following statement I read in a 
grower’s catalogue could be: 

“The smallest bulblet will in five 
months produce a fine spike.” 

The results were far beyond my ex- 
pectations (the grower’s remark only 
applied to a particular variety). I have 
cut good spikes of Adoration, Purple 
Glory, Ulrica, Zenobia, and five or six 
others. 

SMILAX. 





DOWNS AND UPS. 


No, I don’t mean “ups and downs.” 
When the prices of Gladiolus novelties 

o down it seems the natural thing 

ut when Mr. Diener (or the “Co.”) re- 
duced the price of Axna Eberius from 
$5.00 per bulb in 1917 to 25c. in 1918 
and to 15c. in 1919, I thought they 
were making a mistake and not realiz- 
ing the “cumulative effect” of adver- 
tising. I did not show it until the 
Cedar Valley Fair, late in September, 
1918, but gag A wan it. In 
1919, at the State Fair, orders for it 
came by the gross and I wondered how 
he had stock enough to supply the de- 
mand if it “took” as well elsewhere. 
Sure enough, he now announces that 
the price for Anna will be 25c. and that 
of Thos. T. Kent will be raised from 
10c. (altogether too low at the time) to 


I believe in popular prices but I 
did not hesitate to tell people at the 
Fair that if it were mine I would not 
have reduced the price so much so 


soon. It appears that I was nearer the 
people than he and ascertained the 

pularity of these novelties sooner. 

his talk about one or two cf Diener’s 
novelties might seem like free advertis- 
ing but, like America and the Ford car, 
they have got to the point where men- 
tioning ceases to be advertising. The 
Ford has become a common-place in 
fiction—and war history. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





DETERMINING FAIR PRICES FOR GLADIOLI. 


The article in your October issue 
under the above heading must have 
been read with great interest by both 
sellers and buyers, for even “bargain 
hunters” must agree that: “Clean, 
home-grown bulbs of all commercial 
varieties, properly graded and true to 
name, should have a fixed value.” 
Consulting English Daffodil lists, this 
rule a to be fairly carried out. 
In an English Gladiolus catalogue just 
received my eye caught the two follow- 
ing names: 

‘aculatus—Orange dark- 
spot (new) each 5s. 0d. 

Topaz—Orange yellow, shaded sal- 
mon (new) each 7s. 6. 

The names seemed familar, but the 
prices seemed rather high, which 


yellow, 


caused me to look up a French cata- 


logue of 1918-19 in which I found : 

Maculatus-—Bright chrome yellow 
with large brown blotches, each 4d. 

And an American catalogue in which 
I found : 

Topaz—Finest salmon pink and buff, 
each 30c. 

There is a wide difference in price, 
if the same varieties are intended. 
The descriptions are not so different 
as to lead one to expect distinct flowers. 
Should, however, the varieties be en- 


tirely distinct, it would show the need ° 


of some system of name registration. 
There. are also other varieties in the 
English catalogue, the prices of which 
would surprise some of your readers. 
The price in each case is per bulb: 
Hailey, 1s. 6d.; Niagara, 3s.; Panama, 
3s.; Peace, 2s. 
“CONSTANT READER.” 





GROWING CORMLETS. 


Soak them in tepid water some hours 
before planting. Sow them thickly 
and evenly in a well cultivated fiat- 
bottomed trench, ten inches wide and 
three deep. Cover with two inches of 
soil, then add another inch of well 
rotted fine manure. There’s merit in 
this added layer. It facilitates the 
early weeding before the tender plants 
push their way through the lower cov- 
ering. It shades the ground, prevents 
baking after hard showers and insures 
plump because well nourished stock for 
next year’s planting. The shy germi- 
nating sorts respond well to this treat- 
ment. 

HENRY MADTEs. 
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ACHIMENES. 


Why is it that we do not see Achi- 
menes used more generally for hanging 
baskets and porch boxes? They are 
so well adapted for either purpose, and 
are absolutely the Queen of all plants 
for baskets. The blooming period ex- 
tends from July to October, if seeds 
are kept from forming. 

They unfortunately are one of the 
varieties of bulbs that come under the 
Federal Horticultural Board’s Quaran- 
tine Order No. 37. They can be grown 
so successfully in all parts of the 
States, I wonder why they should be 
imported at all. There is no bulb, bar- 
ring none, that gives greater returns in 
bloom for money invested than the 
Achimenes. Mine are the admiration 
of every passer-by, and I am constantly 
telling the name of the blue flower in 
the baskets. 

Such a wealth of blue blooms that 
come from such a small! bulb is truly 
wonderful. ‘The blue varieties, of 
which there are several, I find are the 
best. About seventeen or eighteen 
bulbs to a medium size basket is 
about right; a loose soil, rich, of 
course, plenty of water and an Eastern 
or Northern exposure will give splendid 
results. 

I wonder if they are as little used for 
baskets in other sections as they are 
here; they have always been expensive 
considering their size, but not expen- 
sive if you consider the amount of 
bloom you get from them. Very few 
florists list them. 

I do not understand why they should 
not be as well known as Tuberous Be- 
gonias and Gloxinias, being much easier 
to grow than either of the above, and 
being a blooming trailer makes them 
doubly valuable, for both porch boxes 
and baskets. 

Mrs. T. L. TEAGUE, (Mississippi.) 





A GIRL’S ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF A BOX 
OF GLADIOLUS BLOOM. 


Oh! What wonderful Glads you sent 
me. They are adorable in the box and 
more so when I unpack them and get 
acquainted; I found them Saturday noon 
at the post office and had all the after- 
noon to play with them, love them, 
dream over them and cry on them. 
How I love them. Guess I was mis- 
taken but when I opened the box a 
delicate lovely perfume hovered above 
them. Perhaps it was just their flower 
freshness and their wonderful coloring 
that made me fancy it, but I was wish- 
ing I might ask some one with a keen 
sense of smell whether they could get 
the perfume I did. They were placed 
so prettily and some of them looked 
just like orchids, and they were all 
seedlings. 

You are right, Prosperity, Loveliness, 
and Niagara make the finest seedling 
parents. I looked up the parentage of 
each one in the box and tried to decide 
which I favored but couldn’t. All I 
can say is that I like the delicate ones 
best. Those cream pinks and those 
lavenders and cream yellows are my 
favorites. 

How I love them! Think of the nice 
shiny bulbs you will dig up. More 
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new bulbs that will bloom into seed- 
lings next year. Always something 
new to look forward to. 





CHARCOAL AS FERTILIZER. 


Ihave noticed articles in THE FLOWER 
GROWER on the use of charcoal as a 


) fertilizer. 


My experience with charcoal is that 
as a fertilizer, it is of no value. I have 
tried it in powdered form on Gladioli, 
and also garden truck, on light and 
heavy soils, have used it alone and also 
mixed with other fertilizer several sea- 
sons with no results. 

One curious thing about charcoal, it 
does not appear to decay; have dug it 
up the following year as fresh as when 
it was put into the ground. I find it 
makes good drainage material to use 
when potting plants. Some florists 
use it in powdered form mixed with 
potting material, and claim it sweet- 
ens the soil. The charcoal we get here 
comes from Northern Ontario and Que- 
bec and is sold in bags of about two 
pecks for 25 cents, it is used chiefly for 
making a quick fire for cooking, etc. 
Charcoal must not be confu with 
wood ashes, as it (wood ashes) con- 
tains a good percentage of potash and 
makes a splendid fertilizer. 


ALBERT G. PERRY. 


Note by the Editor— 

_ We have used charcoal the in connec 
tion with the of Gladioli and no 
periments were tifically and no checked 
areas used, we were well enough p! with the re- 
sults to cortinue the use of c’ er year. It 


c wood ashes and —, 
it must ey ae slowly, yet the effect would 
be so rauch more ing. 





LARGE AND SMALL CORMS. 


I read somewhere a while ago an 
advertisement, offering special large 
Gladiolus buibs, calling them “Excelsio 
Bulbs” or something of that sort, and 
recommending them as r apen d desir- 
able for “increasing rapidly” expensive 
new sorts. 

Now those of us who are really 
growers, with several years’ experience 
in ype the Gladiolus, know 
that the extra large corms are not 
nearly so good for rapid increase as 
medium sized bulbs, provided always 
that the latter are young, grown from 
the bulblet. 

It is true that these large bulbs will 
multiply directly, as I cal! it; that is 
they will send up two or three stems 
and make as many new corms. But 
that is a slow way at best and it would 
take “an age” to get up much of a stock 
in that way. On theother hand, young 
bulbs will produce often only one new 
one but will have from ten to a hun- 
dred bulblets (cormels) which will 
make blooming bulbs and cormels be- 
sides, the second year and cormels 
both first and second years. Is there 
no good use, then, for large bulbs? 
Surely. For the florist, who wants 
flowers only and for only once, the 
large bulb gives a somewhat larger 
stalk and somewhat earlier and that is 
often an important thing for him. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 
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DANGER TO FLOWER STOCKS IN ZERO 
WEATHER. 


With so many zero days and nights I 
wonder how many growers will lose 
their crop of bulbs unless they are for- 
tunate ae to own frost-proof stor- 
age room. I note in past issuesof THE 
FLOWER GROWER that the Editor ad- 
vises a thermometer in cellar, but the 
average thermometer is not very relia- 
bie and bulbs as well as many other 
things will freeze before the thermom- 
ever shows danger. 
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For many years it has been our prac- 
tice to keep a small dish of wet dirt, 
just dry enough so that the top will be 
uneven, small projections ticking up 
to catch the first appearance of frost 
Those little points will freeze long be- 
fore darger to bulbs. 

I have seen pails of water freeze 
nearly solid in the cellar and no dam- 
age done to bulbs, roots or plants. This 
suggestion may be a little late for this 
season, but pin it in your hat and have 
it for next winter. 


C. I. HunNT. 











Photographs of the vicinity where THE FLOWER GROWER is published may be of in- 


terest to readers. 
1912. The pine grove in the middle 
The Editor’s home is not more than 


The above Winter ice harvesting scene is from a photograph made in 
i background has 


fifteen rods from the ice 


grown enormously since that time. 


pond. 
ou can see the building in which is located the offices of THE 


rood y' 
FLOWER GROWER, a little to the left of the center of the photosraph. The two 





in the corner of the building are in the private office of the 
scenes at some future time. 


We hope to show S 





itor. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 


Prompted by a sense of duty I once 
attended the funeral of a man whose 
life had not been all it should have 
been. For the occasion wealthy rela- 
tives had sent great quantities of flow- 
ers; and huge bouquets, gorgeous set 
pieces and costly floral blankets were 
in such prodigal abundance as to be 
pronouncedly suggestive of vulgar os- 
tentation. 

A year or so later I attended the 
funeral of an aged lady, the mother of 
a good friend of mine who was a 
florist. Although he had greenhouses 
full of flowers of many kinds, only a 
single vase containing beautiful long- 
stemmed red roses stood upon a table 
close by the plain black casket. The 
effect was sublime in its simplicity, 
and although in marked contrast to 
prevailing conventional customs, ap- 
pealed as reflecting the good sense of 
the loving son who provided them as a 
tribute of his filial affection. 














Many years ago a schoolmate, a 


beautiful girl of sixteen summers, 
charmingly sweet, pure and lovely, 
beloved by all who knew her, con- 
tracted and soon succumbed to a fatal 


i@@illness. It was well known in the com- 


unity that ae all of her too brief 
life she had loved flowers passionately, 
and so flowers—principally white flow- 
ers—in lavish — were brought 
and sent in by friends until the spacious 
room in which she lay was completely 
filled with them. Emblematic of her 
sweet, noble character, and fittingly 
suggestive of the purity of the soul 
they honored, it would not have been 
overdone, nor would it have appeared 
to convey any suggestion of ostenta- 
tion had flowers paved the entire mile 
of roadway over which the cortege 
traveled that bore her body to its last 
earthly resting place. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Besides Mrs. Hammond’s article on 
Ferns which appears on our front cover 
page this month, we have in hand 
some interesting material on the same 
subject which should have been in this 
issue, but from lack of space we are 
compelled to hold it over until March. 
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THE IRIS. 
History of Iris Growing. 
Note by the Editor— pty nares varieties, which have 
oar elt now ome of minor importance. It 
gue aie en poet 1 bon ties 5 must have been about this time that 


ap- 
HE FLOWER 


——— page 8 of the January issue of 
RO’ “a = brief review of the 


WER. It is a very complete, 
progress in Iris growing tio date. 


No coherent review of the history of 
Iris wing, and of Iris wers and 
b ers has ever been published. In- 
formation as to the introduction of the 
various species can undoubtedly be 
found in botanical publications, but of 
the early beginnings of garden Irises 
little is known. The following review 
of the ascertainable history of bearded 
Irises, will show how very fragmentary 
our knowledge is, and it is hoped it 
will suggest what great interest a real 
knowledge of history might bring to 
the lovers of the tris. The history of 
the Rose is quite complete, and through 
the labors of Peony enthusiasts we 
now know fairly clearly the transition 
from the wild Peony, ugh the skill 
of French breeders during the last 100 
years, to the magnificent garden Peony 
of today. The story of the transition 
from the wild types of pumila, pallida, 
and variegata to the modern Irises of 
our gardens, should prove equally 
fascinating. 

It is known that Louis Van Houtte, 
of Ghent, Belgium, introduced many 
named varieties of Irises from his 
nursery for a period of years beginning 
about 1865, and it is presumed that 
these were among the first improved 
Irises. It can be assumed that many 
of our older and now surpassed varie- 
ties originated here, but we do not 
know which varieties they are, nor do 
we know which varieties are referable 
to other early European breeders. It 
seems likely that some of Van Houtte’s 


varieties, upon reaching France were — 


. renamed, and it is known that early 
French varieties were sent to England 
to be sold in mixtures at auction, and 
that varieties particularly pleasing to 
English nurserymen, were by them 
given English names. These careless 
methods are undoubtedly responsible 
for many of our confusions in nomen- 
clature. 

In England Peter Barr was the 
joneer in the introduction of new 
rises, and we have record of many of 
these introductions, most of which 
were undoubtedly his own seedlings 
from varieties of France or Belgium, 
but some of which may have been 
simply selections from purchases made 
abroad. As his work was pioneer 
work many of his varieties have been 
surpassed, but among them are man 
varieties which are still popular, suc 
as Albert Victor, Arnols, Celeste, and 
Dr. Bernice. The dates of introduction 
are not known, but the more impor- 
tant varieties probably came after 
1890, which indicates what a very 
modern flower the garden Irisis. In 
England also, between 1885 and 1902, 
Reuthe and Ware introduced nearly 


Caparne, on the Island of Guernsey, 
conceived the idea of crossing the early 
blooming Alpine and Crimean Irises 
with the late blooming Germanica, 
Pallida and other sections, with the 
result of not only giving us a large 
number of early forms, but also in giv- 
ing us an entirely new race—the Inter- 
mediate Section. Before 1902 he intro- 
duced 37 Intermediates, among them 
such fine forms as Dauphin, Diamond, 
Dolphin, Ivorine, King Christian, and 
Royal, which have reached America 
only comparatively recently. In the 
Dwarf Bearded Section he named over 
100 of his seedlings, but most of these 
were discardec by the English nursery- 
men who tested them before 1910, and 
probably but few of them have reached 
America. 

Mention of the new Intermediate 
Section, brings us naturally to the 
work of Goos & Koeneman of Nierwal- 
ler, Germany, whose introductions 
reached America before those of Ca- 
parne. It is known that this firm pur- 
chased many Irises from Caparne, and 
it is believed by some, that Fritzhof, 
Halfdan, Helge, and Ingeborg, may 
have been Caparne seedlings, and not 
seedlings of G.& K. Certain it is that 
they have all the characteristics of the 
Caparne set, while the late blooming 
introductions of G. & K. have charac- 
teristics entirely their own. Among 
these latter are the splendid ae of 
Iris (properly Iris Koenig,) Rhein Nixe, 
and Gagus; a number of others were 
equally recommended some years ago, 
but their coloring is so crude as to dis- 
please many people. 

In France, since 1900 the progress of 
the Iris has been great. Verdier is 
known to have raised many seedlings, 
but at present we have record only of 
those varieties introduced by the Vil- 
morins after his death. Among these 
are the magnificent Jeanne d’Arc, La 

eige, Laugier, and Edouard 
Michel. Inspired probably by Verdier 
the firm of Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris, 
have given us since 1905 or 1910, in- 
creasingly good Irises. Among their 
earlier introductions were Tamerlan, 
Australis, and Oriflame; about 1912, 
Alcazar and Archeveque; about 1916, 
Dejazet, Opera, and Ambi, In re- 
cent years their tendency has been to 
breed more and more with derivatives 
of Amas (macrantha) which, probably 
with a little admixture of Trojana, are 
giving them Irises with enormous flow- 
ers, but unfortunately the plants tend 
to be a little shy blooming. 

Near Paris also the firm of Millet & 
Fils, have been breeding Irises for 
some years, and they have sought for 
extreme freedom of bloom rather than 
extra large size. Among their varie- 
ties are Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Romeo, Col. Candelot, and Corrida ; they 
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were introduced about 1914 and are as 
yet little known in this country. 

Cayeux & LeClerc, of Petit Vitry, 
near Paris, have been introducing Iris 
seedlings since 1906. Their three best 
varieties are probably Ma Mie, Mme. 
Blanche Pion, and Petit Vitry. 

On the Mediterranean coast west of 
Montpelier, lives the greatest French 
Iris amateur, M. Ferdinand Denis. He 
has been conducting breeding experi- 
ments for many years, and was the 
first to use the species Ricardi, which 
has given his seedlings great size and 
height in his climate, but some of them 
unfortunately are not so well adapted 
to northern climates. Among his varie- 
ties introduced during the past five 
years are Mile. Schwartz, Mme. Claude 
Monet, Mme. Durande and Mme. Boul- 
let. Troost and Dalila are older, and 
are now listed in American catalogues. 

In England since 1900 even greater 
ponazene has been made. There the 
ate Sir Michael Foster, of Cambridge, 
is considered the father of the modern 
Iris. By crossing Oncocyclus species 
with bearded Irises he gave us the 
famous Dilkash, Parvar, Shirin and 
others which flourish in England, but 
which have not proved complete suc- 
cesses in America. Among Apogons 
he gave us many varieties of Spuria 
and Monspur. But to Americans his 
greatest achievement appears to be 
the fact that he was the pioneer in the 
use of the species Trojana. From this 
species Caterina, Crusader, Lady Foster, 
and Shelford Chiefian inherit their 
height, size, and their graceful stems. 
These were introduced‘ before 1913. 
Older varieties are Mrs. C. Darwin, Mrs. 
H. Darwin, and Mrs. Allan Gray. The 
last named variety contains blood of the 
species Cengialti, which apparently had 
not been used before this. Alli the Foster 
varieties were introduced by R. W 
Wallace & Co. of Colchester, who are 
today the leading Iris specialists of the 
world. 

Since 1900 also, Amos Perry, best 
known as a specialist in Rock Plants, 
has given us some fine Dwarf Bearded 
varieties, and also some late blooming 
varieties among which are Her Majesty,’ 
the famous Black Prince (often wrongly 
called Black Knight), and more lately 
some Cengialti seedlings, and also 
some fine Siberica varieties. Wallace 
has introduced also a number of seed- 
lings of Mr. Yeld, of York, among 
which are Dawn, Neptune, and Lord of 
June. All the Yeld varieties are ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and strong grow- 
ing. Wallace has introduced this year 
the first of the seedlings of Sir Arthur 
Hort, another amateur who has ob- 
tained extreme size in some of his Tvo- 
jana crosses. Mr. W. R. Dykes, his 
great book completed, has turned his 
attention to breeding as a means of 
discovering the parentage of some of 
our older varieties rather than the crea- § 
tion of improved new forms. Two of his 
seedlings, however, have already be- 
come popular in England, namely, 
Goldcrest (not the variegated variety of 
that name) and Richard II. It was 
Mr. Dykes who, 20 years ago, induced 
A. J. Bliss to take up Iris breeding in a 
scientific way, for scientific purposes 
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and thus -unwittingly gave to the Iris 
world its greatest breeder. For the 
three score and ten varieties that Mr. 
Bliss has saved from the more than 
ten thousand seedlings he has raised, 
represent a greater advance in the Iris 
as a garden flower than all the other 
Iris breeders up to the present time 
have given us. 

I have pointed out in the foregoin 
ges some of the characteristics whic 
have, marked the work of the other 

reeders. No such single characteris- 

a of the Bliss seedlings can be given, 
but rather it must be said that 
his varieties have no single strong 
int, but that they combine vigor, 
beight, size, freedom of bloom and 
clear color. Since 1917 Wallace has 
introduced 31 of the Bliss seedlings 
among = may be mentioned Azure, 


Cretonne, Dominion, 
Knysna, Phyllis "Bliss, Sweet Lavender 
and Tom Tii. Mr. Bliss has kept 


records of the parentage of all his seed- 


gs. 

In America few Irises were grown 
before Mr. B. H. Farr, of Wyomissing 
imported his famous collections from 
Barr, later adding the G. & K., and 
Vilmorin novelties. This collection 
began to attract attention before 1909 
when he sent out his first seedlings, 
and his introductions during the next 
few years, which included such varie- 
ties as Anna Farr, ~ of Reading, 
Mount Penn, Mary Ga Quaker 
Lady and Wyomissing, made him a 
famous throughout this country, an 
also abroad. His work was ins 
ween powers. nt many of his seed- 
ings have already 

Miss Grace oe hoelge 5 - 
Farms, Massachusetts, was the next 
American breeder to attract attention, 
her first seedlings being introduced 
about 1916. Among them are 
Shekinah, Dream, Empire, Avalon, and 
Queen Caterina. About this same time 
Mr. W. E. Fryer, of Mantorville, Minn., 
introduced a number of seedlings of 
variegata and squalens which had 
proven very satisfactory in his severe 
a ar Among them are Pr fir <r 

rig innesota, and Golden 
Flin bout this time also Bobbink 
& Atkins introduced a set of six Irises, 
apparently descendent of some of Goos 
& Koeneman’s —- The well 
known Secretary of erican 
Peony Society, Prof. A. P. ‘Sousdine of 
Clinton Vt., has introduced one seed- 
ling, the beautiful White Kni 

Mr. E. B. Wiiliamson, of Bl ton, Ind., 
an amateur, has raised many seedlings 
of Susiana or Korolkowi crossed with 
Pogon varieties, and has eo at 
least one tall bearded variety, Lent 

illiamson. Another oe Mr. J. 
M. Shull, near Washington, D. C., is 
making man — of Trojana and 
variegata. D. M. Andrews, of 
Boulder, Cofanndn, has been making 
crosses for some years, with a Mende- 
lian program in mind. While he has 
secured several good seedlings, he does 
not intend to introduce any of them 
until his experiment is complete. It is 
known that Mrs. Jenkins and Miss Van 
Name ot New Haven, Conn., Mrs. Mc- 
Kinney, of Madison, N. J., and Mr. 
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Mohr, near San Francisco, and other 
amateurs, have been growing seed- 
lings for some years, but they have ap- 
parently not yet reached the stage of 
naming or introducing any of them. 
This is probably true also of various 
nurserymen throughout the country. 
This review of the history of Iris 
growing shows how very much we do 
not know, and how many gaps there 
are to be filled in. Such work should 
a = by the Iris Society. Mention 
pen varieties has been pur- 
pos omitted, as the situation is too 
ess = be attempted until the so- 
ae is older. 


THE ROSE. 
Animal Food for Roses. 


By M. DownING BRAINARD. 


“Talk about your fertilizers for 
Roses! If I could get sufficient blood 
from the slaughter-pen I would not 
have any other,” was the assertion 
made to us some years ago by a Rose 
specialist. 

“Sometimes, I am able to get the 
fresh blood from the , and when I 
do, I mix the blood with water in the 
proportion of one-third blood to two- 
thirds water. With this mixture I 
water the bushes very carefully close 
around the roots.” 

“This mixture gives a beauty and 
‘intensity of color to the Rose that 
nothing else will.” 

Taking in the scientific analysis of 
blood, I realized the great virtue of the 
experiment, for, the specialist was 
using a ne owes "rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phate and nig a combination be- 
a that could be 


It is useless to say that I tried the 
experiment with a most wonderful 
success. However, I must say, with 
the blood application, I had the ad- 
vantage of a natura! deposit of iron 
in my garden soil. 

Bone-dust comes nearest to the blood 
effect, or, for that matter any animal 
matter is good, but .o0thing takes the 
place of blood. 

This calls to my mind a story about 

yy nee and Roses” : te 

ener grown gray in the service 
of “é old Roman —— in the “Via 
Sistini” was a worsh pene of Roses. 

Rome was called the City of Roses; 
for the Romans i in general loved Roses. 
This old man’s love for the queenly 
flowers amounted to almost paganism. 
He never tired of coaxing, 
feeding and growing his beautiful Roses 
until their ection was known ev 
where. Their odor was passionately 
intense, their forms perfect, their petals 
exquisite in the fineness of texture. 
The color of some was crimson, some 
blood-red, some cameo-pink, changing 
to cream; no color, mottled or nllés. 
They were marvels of beauty. 

ere was a secret attached to their 
food and development, but the wor- 
shipper guarded it well. Detectives 
were set to watch as universal interest 
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increased in the marvelous beauties. 

The old man was wary and hard to 

catch. One day, however, the secret 

watchman caught him watering the 

bushes very carefully at the roots—a 

— to each bush—with a clear dark 
uid. 

Further investigation proved the 
mysterious libation to be a strong beef- 
tea made from fresh beefsteak and 
strained. 

While discussing the beauty of my 
own ag ™ my own Western home, 
one day, I ted this story to a 
friend who had traveled much through 
ee and lingered long in some of 
the old palaces of Rome. He had this 


to oTh, 

e Roses of Rome are certainly 
very beautiful, but, in - travels 
oo h Europe I was as forcibly struck 

e luxuriant growth of even the 
bene delicate ferns in Germany in 
spots where the brewers had thrown 

eir refuse malt.” 


Awards by the General 


Bulb Growers of Haarlem. 

The different Floral Committees 

made the following awards during 
August, 1919: 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


GLADIOLI.— 

Primulinus penne salmon- 
shaded o 

* Marec. Foch—sott lilac rose. 


 Immaculee—pure white. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Petengnretie eet orange, 

oe lower peel poe striped orange red. 
ge flower, salmon red. 

Odin Rowe salmon, spotted carmine. 

Edith Cavell-White, fe feathered lilac. 

Elta—Soft rose. 

Sydonia—Purple in the centre, feath- 
ered lilac. 

White City—Pure white. 

Crinum Krelagei—Bright rose, flower 


large 

ccenties Dahlia Jacques Urlus-- 
Salmon rose. 

Peony-fiowered Dahlia Morgensiter— 
Bright scarlet, shaded orange. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE HAARLEM TRIAL 
GARDENS. 
GLADIOLI.— 


Gen. De Wei--Clear orange. 


Hecla—Bright red. 
_ Pandora—Orange salmon. 


~ ® This variety is figured on 200 of the Gearden- 
ers’ Chronicle (London) of the Oct., 1919, and in 
anote on the same page it is said to flower three 
weeks earlier than the varieties America and Panama. 


One of our subscribers in San Diego, 
Calif., W. H. C. Lawrence, writes that 
by making a succession of ——- 
he was able to have continuous Gladi 
olus bloom for practically three years, 
and there seems no reason why this 
could not be duplicated indefinitely b 
careful attention to quality of stoc 
planted, and planting at proper inter- 
vals throughout the year. 
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THE PEONY 








An Amateur’s Winter 
Cogitations on the Peony. 


JOHN E. STRYKER (Pres’t Northwestern Peony 
& Iris Society) in Minnesota Horticulturist. 


Most professionals who devote themselves 
to the ornamental side of gardening are 
specialists. They either produce cut flowers 
or landscape material or collections of spec- 
imen plants. A few amateurs follow one 
of these specialties, but most of us attempt 
to secure more or less satisfactory results in 
all. Consciously or unconsciously there comes 
a time, however, when the amateur ceases to 
try to do everything. The space at his dis- 
posal is usually restricted, and his experience 
and skill are always limited. It follows that 
after more or less experimentation he is 
likely to devote himself primarily to one of 
the objects above suggested or perhaps to 
limit himself to the cultivation of one fa- 
vorite flower. If that flower lends itself to 
all the uses above outlined so much the 
better. 

All of us make obeisance to the Rose as 
the queen of the garden, but the service of 
the queen is a hard service and the glory of 
the garden is not dependent upon the favors 
of the delicate and much petted regal lady. 
Her democratic and progressively dangerous 
rival is the Peony. This does not mean that 
the modern Peony is cheap or common. 
Few flowers are valued more highly by their 
friends. But the Peony is hardy as an oak 
and is unexcelled as a subject for a collec- 
tion of choice specimens, or for landscape 
material, or as a cut flower. It produces all 
the tints of the Rose with greater variety of 
form, size and fragrance, while, unlike the 
Rose, with reasonable care, it is certain to 
produce in profusion a harvest of exceeding 
beauty. 

The Peony is a gross feeder, and the best 
soil is rich garden loam, but the manure 
must be thoroughly disintegrated and amal- 
gamated with the loam. In case long pre- 
liminary preparation is impossible, the best 
practice appears to be to dig a trench of, 
say, two feet in depth and fill the lower half 
with well composted manure and garden 
loam, mixing the two together in about 
equal proportion. This should be allowed 
to thoroughly settle, and then the trench 
may be filled with any fairly light, rich 
soil without manure, and the tubers may be 
planted with their crowns not more than 
two inches below the surface. ’ 

Many catalogues would lead the amateur 
to suppose that the Peony may be planted as 
well in the spring as in the fall. The con- 
census of opinion, however, leaves no doubt 
that the only proper time to plant is after 
the Peony has thoroughly matured its foli- 
age in the fall. In this climate this is be- 
tween the middle of September and the 
hard freezing of the ground. If the Peony 
is divided before the plant has thoroughly 
matured in the fall, there is an apparent 
deterioration of the tubers, and if the plant- 
ing is done in the spring it takes so long to 
re-establish the growth that time is wasted 
as compared with waiting until the following 
fall, if not a year longer. 

Another error which frequently results in 
a failure of bloom is too deep planting. The 
crown of the plant should not be more than 
two inches deep after the soil is settled. The 
usual directions call for two or three inches, 
but in attempting to carry out this practice 
the gardener, having carefully loosened the 
soil for a considerable depth, finds that the 
earth settles with the tuber, and in conse- 
quence the plant, when it is finally estab- 
lished, is placed with the crown four or five 
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inches below the level of the neighboring 
surface. The result will inevitably be a 
weak top growth and frequently so-called 
sulking, which results in the production of 
no flowers or very inferior flowers. 

Catalogues, and some alleged Peony ex- 
perts, advise the fall mulching with manure, 
but this is, in the opinion of the writer, the 
unpardonable sin of Peony growing. Re- 
peated experiments have shown that sooner 
or later it is sure to result in the rotting of 
the tubers, followed by fewer and smaller 
flowers and the necessity for lifting, dividing 
and cleaning the roots. 

If a properly planted Peony requires en- 
richment, the time to apply the fertilizer is 
at the beginning of the growing season, 
when it may be at once utilized in feeding 
the plant—and perhaps the best way to ac- 
complish this is by the use of liquid ma- 
nure. 

The three imperative “don’ts” for the 
Peony grower are, therefore: don’t plant in 
the spring or before the full maturity of 
growth in the fall; don’t place the crown of 
the plant more than two inches deep; and 
don’t, either when planting or later, permit 
manure to come in contact with the stem or 
root of the Peony. If these rules are ob- 
served and ordinary tilth is maintained, 
even the beginner in Peony culture is sure 
to reap an abundant reward for every well 
chosen Peony which he plants. 

Anyone who is asked to talk about the 
Peony is expected to state which are the 
most desirabie varieties. When we consider 
that there are several thousand of these 
varieties, obviously the answer must be more 
or less empirical or merely express individual 
tastes. There is no best variety and no best 
twenty varieties for everybody. After grow- 
ing-a hundred carefully selected kinds, and 
studying several hundred other varieties, 
both in growth and at flower shows, the 
writer is free to confess that he finds a new 
variety each season which to him seems the 
best. The superlative merits of individual 
plants are seen only in propitious seasons 
and under favorable cultural conditions. 
Then where there are so many charming 
rivals for one’s affection, constancy ceases to 
be a virtue. The present reigning favorite 
in the white section is LeCyzne, and Therese 
has long been close to tae throne among 
the light pinks. Baroness Schroeder, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, one of the numerous 
Lady Alexandra Duffs and even the quite 
common Marie Lemoine are almost perfect 
whites. LaFrance, Eugene Verdier, Rene 
Hortense and Martha Bulloch, when at their 
best may be dangerous rivals of Therese. 
In the rose or deep pink class it is difficult 
to name anything as fine as LeCygne or 
Therese, but Madame Geissler is immense 
and imposing; Madame Ducel is exquisite in 
form and color; Modest Guerin, Albert 
Crousse and Monsieur Jules Elie are beauties. 

In the reds, Felix Crousse, Karl Rosenfield, 
President Roosevelt and Mary Brand are all 
superb, while Monsieur Martin Cahuzac is 
the darkest and one of the most interesting. 

Of course the division of Peonies into 
white, light pink, dark pink and red groups 
is only a rough classification. There is an 
almost infinite variety of shade and tint 
within each of these groups. It is also true 
that many flowers open as pink Peonies 
and when full bloom become pure white. 
Then there are exquisite varieties like 
Tourangelle and Asa Gray which cannot be 
classed accurately as belonging to either 
color group. They are illusive, changing 
and delightful combinations of tints which 
are indescribable in words but are usually 
spoken of as blush. The unique and mar- 
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‘velous Solange is sometimes called coffee- 


colored and sometimes orange-salmon, but 
the truth is that it is indescribable. Others 
have guard petals of one color, a colorette 
of another and a crown of a third. To ade- 
quately describe a limited number of varie- 
ties would fill a book. If the color schemes 
are complex, fragrance, form and habit of 
growth are equally diversified. In shape 
alone, there are eight classes of Peonies: 
single, Japanese, semi-double, anemone, 
crown, bomb, semi-rose and rose types. 

The so-called six points of Peony excel- 
lence are usually scaled by judges as fol- 
lows: 


———— |. 


| REESE ia, 20 points 
Stem (including length, strength 


and foliage) ...-. 






-. 10 points 
100 
Tested by this scale three of the leading 


varieties, mentioned above, have been scored 
by experts as follows: 


LeCygne._._. ......-... 99 per cent perfect 
» PETS am ee 
Tourangelle _........- 97 ri 


No flower is more diversified in form, color 
fragrance and habit, and few plants will give 
a longer period of bloom. They wili in this 
climate, if we include early, mid-season and 
late varieties, unfold their charm from mid- 
May to mid-July, and when not in bloom the 
plants are symmetrical and attractive when 
other garden material is hopelessly untidy, 
ragged and depressing. 

Truly to those who know them well, the 
Peony is the glory of the northern garden, 
and perhaps Kipling had been working in an 
English Peony garden when he wrote: 

“ Oh, Adam was a gardener, and the God who made 


him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon 
his knees. 

So when your work is finished you can wash your 
hands and pray 

For the glory of the garden that it may not pass 


away! 
And the glory of the garden it shall never pass 
away !”” 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 











We in Minnesota have passed a 
rather strenuous winter season so far, 
with at least two cold months ahead of 
us before we can feel the winter season 
has passed. With the mild weather 
prevailing during the holiday season 
our mind has wandered unconsciously 
toward garden activities that will be 
entered into with such zest when con- 
ditions warrant. A generous fall of 
snow gives us assurance that ample 
protection will be afforded many a plant 
that otherwise would suffer from 
neglect. 

I take great pleasure in presenting 
to the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
a paper paged by Mrs. Wm. Craw- 
ford, of La Porte, Indiana, for our mid- 
winter meeting. Mrs. Crawford is a 
well known dealer in Peonies and has 
a splendid collection of all the best 
sorts obtainable and is exceedingly 
well qualified to speak on the subject 
assigned her : 


“My EXPERIENCE WITH THE PEONY.” 


“When a friend who lived in the country, 
gave me a piece of her red ‘ Piney’ thirty 
years ago, she never dreamed she was the 
innocent cause of the Peony mania with 
which I am now afflicted. 
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We are told that Peony fever is classed 
among the incurable diseases, and I am sure 
many are present who will agree. When I 
cheerfully paid $100 for a root of the Mrs. 
Edward Harding \ast fall I asked myself: 
“where is this mania going to end?” Are 
we going to continue until we equal the 
Tulip craze that swept Holland in the 17th 
century and is now referred to as ‘ Tulipo- 
mania’ and described as ‘a form of gam- 
bling in which admiration of the flower and 
interest in its culture were very secondary 
matters.’” 

So far, I am deeply interested in its cul- 
ture and its flowers are sucha joy and 
pleasure that only a June thunderstorm will 
drive me into the house. 

My first bloom on my gift plant was such 
a delight and wonder to me that when I 
moved to another home and found a tree 
Peony, a plant of Queen Victoria, Fragrans 
and a single white, I thought I had the finest 
collection known. Soon after this I saw a 
Peony manual advertised and sent 25 cents 
to the late C.S. Harrison for it. My eyes 
were opened and the quest was on. 

Throughout the book was the love of the 
beautiful and the possibilities in seedlings 
and che names of others who were interested. 
i wrote to several. Mrs. Pleas was the first 
to answer and gave me much valuable ad- 
vice and great pleasure in the Peonies I 
bought that fall. Mr. Brand’s letter went to 
California and by the time it was returned 
and answered it was too late for planting, 
but I secured them early the next year and 
eagerly watch his new ones, and believe to- 
day I have the largest collection of Brand 
Peonies, outside of his own, that any one 
possesses, and how they do grow in our In- 
ciana soil and how beautiful they are. 

When I began to add European varieties, 
disappointments came—such tiny plants— 
and long waiting for bloom and sometimes 
sickly looking foliage. 

When I spoke before your meeting in 1916, 
some one asked me, “What do you do with 
plants when the foliage turns black and dies 
during the summer?” I answered, “I never 
had one do that.” I can answer that ques- 
tion now. It is dug and burned in the fur- 
nace. No matter what it is, it is advisable 
to destroy at once. It is usually a small, 
new plant, but do not run the risk of infect: 
ing your other plants or your soil. Some 
varieties should be put on the black list— 
why they are sold I do not know. 

Fertilizers—We are using too much fer- 
tilization in our zeal for large flowers and 
fast propagation. Many are over-feeding, 
and the roots received this fall show it. New 
ground needs nothing at first—a covering 
of forest leaves in the late fall spaded in be- 
tween the rows in early spring, and a hand- 
full of hardwood ashes in a circle around 
the plant four inches away from the stems, 
is all our soil requires. I killed one row 
with bone meal; injured another with liquid 
manure in blooming time and still another 
with barnyard manure, so I have quit ex- 
perimenting. 

tion.—This is greatly overdone. 
Peonies resent their division too often, and 
so do we when we receive a division of a 
high priced Peony that can be put into a 
match box. 

A friend wrote me recently that “he re- 
ceived two Kelway’s Glorious at $30 each and 
the two roots combined weighed a trifle over 
two ounces.” Our only redress is to return 
them. Every alternate year is often enough 
to divide for propagation ; every ten years 
for good blooms. At least two growers have 
published records of Peonies 25 years old 
that are still blooming beautifully. 

hanges.—This stage of the fever is very 
contagious. It was brought to us by growers 
who were afraid we could not afford to pay 
cash for all we wanted, it has spread to 
every corner. Some are so infected that 
they do not have any blooms. They divide 
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every good Peony to use in exchanging and 
then divide the ones they receive. Some 
who are convalescent are asking for the 
rarest, choicest, highest priced ones in ex- 
change for older varieties that are good, but 
very plentiful. The remedy seems to be 
unknown so the doctor prescribes an opiate. 

Seedlings and Prizes.—There is a fascination 
about raising seedlings, but much trouble 
comes to the amateur, because he does not 
like to throw away any of them and each 
one seems worthy a place to bloom. We 
can see virtues in our own that nobody else 
can. I had fond hopes for that Harding 
prize myself but could not exhibit unti! 1920. 
Now I find I am disbarred from the Har- 
rison Memorial prize because I have already 
named it, but I am sure all parents will un- 
derstand me when I say, I would not change 
its mame for ten such prizes, for it was 
named for my son who met death with the 
same sunshine on his face that the flower 
shows. 

Quarantine No. 37 1 consider a protection 
in every way. We surely need protection 
from disease in plants and bulbs as well as 
animal life. We are told by the remonstra- 
tors “that the flower loving public will be 
unnecessarily deprived of many beautiful 
plants.” Now, I am a firm believer in the 
resources of my own country and am con- 
vinced that we can raise anything for which 
there is a demand, from armies to Peonies. 
There may be a scarcity of stock for propa- 
gating, but a questionaire sent out will find 
out what is wanted to start with, and I am 
sure we have growers who can far outclass 
the Hollanders when it comes to dividing 
Peonies. In a few years we will be greatly 
overstocked. Added to this a special permit 
may be granted which greatly modifies tte 
measure for anyone who cannot stand de- 
privation. From a commercial stand point 
it will protect growers and tend to stabil- 
ize prices. Let us stand by Quarantine No. 
37 and increase production at home for 
home consumption. 

Planting.—When I read directions “to dig 
a trench two and a half to three feet deep 
filled in with well-rotted cow manure,” etc., 
I smile. I wonder how the forty, fifty and 
sixty acre fields could be trenched, and who 
ever saw a Peony root reach three feet 
under ground. Why trench warfare for a 
peaceable, sun-loving flower? A writer in 
the Garden Magazine for August voices my 
sentiments when he says: “Some hysterical 
horticulturist wrote that a hundred years 
ago and every Peony man since has seemed 
to think it necessary to copy it. Imagine 
excavating two and a half to three feet for 
a planting of one hundred, or even fifty 
Peonies. It brings visions of steam shovels, 
straining horses, shouting men. The duffer 
who first wrote that ought to have added, 
‘and if you change your mind about the 
Peonies and decide to have a house instead, 
you will have an excavation ready for the 
foundation.’” 

Plant in good garden soil prepared as you 
would for a garden by spading or plowing; 
set at an angle of 45 degrees with the eyes 
two or three inches under the soil. Press 
firmly ; cultivate and then cultivate some 
more and do not divide if you want blooms. 

Cut Flowers.—Do not cut below the second 
or third leaf. If long stems are wanted 
grow only long stem varieties, but do not 
ruin your plants by cutting to the ground. 
Cut for the house; cut for your friends; 
cut for your church and hospital and after 
you have cut for everybody you can think 
of, look your field or garden over and see if 
you miss any. “Give and it shall be given 
unto you—good measure, pressed down and 
running over.” 

Peony Seedlings.—When seed is dry enough 
to put into packages it will not germinate 
until the second year. Seed houses do not 
care to handle it because many people do 


not understand this and enter complaints 
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when it does not come up the first year. It 
takes from three to seven years for a seed- 
ling to bloom, and about 50% come single. 


-The others will be Japanese, semi-double 


and double. All Peonies do not produce 
seed and a rainy blooming season makes a 
short crop of seed. Added to this, a plant 
that bears a full crop of seed will not bloom 
as freely the following year, so it is best to 
cut all faded blooms back to the foliage ex- 
cept two or three that you want for seed. 
Most people who take the trouble to raise 
it plant it themselves, though I threw away 
eleven pounds last spring that I had strati- 
fied the preceding fall. The ground it took 
was needed to produce food and once 
sprouted it can not be put into packages and 
sold. It is fascinating to raise seedlings but 
it takes infinite patience and much care in 
cultivation. Several times a too zealous new 
“hand” has hoed up my one year old plants 
and some times a visitor will pick a pod or 
two to examine it, and it is usually one I 
have hand fertilized and watched very care- 
fully. Yes, it takes patience to raise seed- 
lings.”’ 
W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 


Peonies and Acid Soils. 


It is understood that Peonies will not 
thrive in a soil strongly acid or with 
surplus of alkali. ood ashes which 
contain a large percentage of wood lime 
are recommended as a fertilizer for 
Peonies. The wood lime, operates to 
correct soil acidity. Other forms of 
lime, however, may be used to ad- 
vantage where wood ashes are not ob- 
tainable. Fresh-slaked lime used rather 
liberally and thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil will sweeten it if sour or 
if of an alkaline character it will 
neutralize the alkali. Ground lime- 
stone is also recommended for acid 
soil and may be used in unlimited 
quantities without damage. As much 
as 2000 to 4000 Ibs. per acre is recom- 
mended for general field crops, and we 
should say that the latter figure would 
be none too much for Peonies. There 
is no danger of using too much ground 
limestone and it need not be too fine. 
That which is rather coarsely ground 
is more lasting in its results. 


Charcoal for the Garden. 


As a manure for the garden charcoal is of 
especial value. It may be mixed, either 
crushed or in lumps, with the soil of pot 
plants. Besides rendering the soil porouse 
and facilitating drainage, charcoal is one 
of the most indestructible substances known, 
and has the property of absorbing carbonic 
and other gases yielding these up to plants 
as required for nourishment. It may be ap- 
plied to the most delicate subjects without 
danger. 

The charcoal would not “take the place 
of soot,” which, when of good quality and 
the product of wood fires, contains about 3 
per cent. of nitrogen, and a very little phos- 
phates and potash, as well as other mineral 
substances. 

Like the charcoal, it makes the soil darker, 
and thus may assist in warming light-colored 
soils by absorbing more of the sun’s heat. 
If you have sufficient of the fine (wood) 
charcoal dust available for use in the open 
garden, sprinkle it fairly thickly over the 
soil and dig it in—Amn Australian Exchange. 


If not too late note what Mr. Hunt 
has to say on page 21 about protecting 
bulbs in storage from frost. 
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San Francisco’s Year Round Floral 
Exposition at Its Best in February. 


That sparkling bit of Vanity Fair, the 
Market street afternoon parade, passes in its 
course two corners where masses of gor- 
geous blooms are set like snares for the con- 
tents of the passer’s pocketbook. Yet the 
lure is not a serious financial danger. A 
small amount commands a large gratifica- 
tion. It would hardly be correct to say that 
everybody buys flowers, but it is true that 
everybody that wants them can have them, 
for the prices are ridiculously small. All 
the long summer through, and a large part 
of the winter, 25 cents will buy a corsage 
bouquet of Roses, or a spray of Carnations 
and Maiden-kair, or a cluster of huge Chrys- 
anthemums larger and more perfectly devel- 
oped than ever grew in Japan. 

In February, fifty cents will buy exactly 
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Named botanically for the first naturalist 
that described it, Eschscholtzia Californica, 
it has been formally and by statute adopted 
as the state flower. 

The regular retail florists, doing business 
in their own stores, make bewildering dis- 
plays of Orchids, Lilies of the Valley and 
Poinsettias, showing a prodigal abundance 
of stock that only a vigorous and general 
demand would justify carrying. 

Arrive by 7 A. M., or earlier, at the San 
Francisco Wholesale Growers’ Flower Mar- 
ket, at 347° Bush street, just below the Stock 
Exchange. Here you will find assembled 
in a dim basement scores of gardeners and 
flower dealers, with such an abundance of 
floral beauty as you will seldom see else- 
where, for San Franciscans are a flower- 
loving people. It matters not what the 
season may be, June or December, January 
or August, there will be a wealth of bloom, 
and it does not have to be protected from 





San Francisco Flower Market. 


such a mass of Acacia bloom as it takes ten 
dollars to buy in New York. A great, fra- 
grant bunch of Violets that will perfume a 
room can be bought for a dime. 

San Francisco is the only city in the 
United States that permits flower vending at 
free street stands, and one of the very few 
in which the climate would allow these 
perishable wares to be exposed for sale the 
year around. Most of the trade is centered 
at Market and Kearny streets, but the vend- 
ers are all through the shopping district and 
are patronized by all classes. 

The long-stemmed and odorous Princess 
Violets are especially noteworthy. Possibly 
the little district of Brasse, in Southern 
France, grows Violets as fine as the San 
Francisco variety, but no other part of the 
world does. Most of them come from the 
vicinity of Colma, just across the San Frar- 
cisco line, in San Mateo county, where some 
four hundred acres of them perfume the 
air all through the long blossoming season. 
From San Francisco they are shipped up and 
down the coast, from San Diego to Canada, 
and other shipments go as far east as Kansas 
City and Chicago. 

From March to June you will see the 
satin-petaled, shiming glory of California 
fields and hillsides, the golden Poppy, called 
by the Spaniards “Copa de Ora,” or Cup of 
Gold. It is a brave and living thing of fire, 
making in the valleys pools of dazzling radi 
ance, and in places pouring itself down the 
western slopes of the coast hills in glowing 
carpets that can be seen far out at sea. 


freezing, even in the open air. The flower 
venders along Market street draw a large 
part of their supplies from this point.— West- 
ern Fruit Jobber. 


Pansies for Spring Trade. 


There is an increasing number of market 
gardeners who find it profitable to grow 
Pansies in cold frames for the spring trade. 
Thousands of sash are devoted to this pur- 
pose by gardeners in Philadelphia County, 
Pa., and there is no reason why gardeners in 
various parts of the country should not make 
this a profitable side issue to their business. 
It is important to use strictly high grade seed. 
This seed is very expensive, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use such seed if you want 
large, finely colored flowers. The second 
essential is a very rich, well drained soil. 
Sow seed in August and transplant to cold 
frames in from six to eight weeks. Water 
carefully and place sash on frames in the 
North about the first of November or when 
the weather gets quite severe. Ventilate on 
warm days in the fall and spring, and re- 
move sash for other purposes about the first 
of April. This is a splendid line of work for 
boys and girls who want to make their own 
spending money.—(Market Growers’ Journal.) 


_ There is much valuable information 
in articles which are necessarily held 
over until the March issue. 
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ARI Se A: 
Levi H. Read. 


The death of Levi H. Read, of Deer 
Park, Ala., occurred on January 15, 
1920. While we were not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Read, we knew 
him well by correspondence and his 
activities and enterprise were a matter 
of much interest to us. His plans for 
the future embraced a very wide range 
of subjects and we looked forward to 
his accomplishing some very important 
work during the next few years. His 
passing, therefore, comes as a great 
shock and disappointment to us. 

Levi H. Read was born 57 years ago 
near Cabot, Vt. Here he grew to man- 
hood and later emigrated to the state 
of Wisconsin where he spent several 
years. About twenty years ago he 
again changed his home to Southern 
Alabama where he has remained since. 

Mr. Read early developed a love for 
flowers and plant lifeand has always 
been a student along that line. While 
still in his boyhood he began experi- 
ments with hybridizing and selecting, 
and was the originator of several im- 
proved varieties of vegetables which 
he disposed of to other growers and 
they were widely distributed. Many 
of them are still on the market. Mr. 
Read was a very close observer of na- 
ture and was ever looking for something 
new and better. 

While a resident of Alabama he had 
associated with him another ardent 
plant lover and together they had es- 
tablished a plant, seed, bulb and nur- 
sery business under the name of L. H. 
Read & Co., and this concern had 
already met with some measure of 
success. After struggling all his life 
against the handicap of poor health 
and of restricted means, Mr. Read was 
removed from this life just as he could 
see light and success ahead and just as 
he could see the goal of some of his 
dreams. 

Mr. Read undertook a unique cam- 
LOWER 
GROWER which we in every way tried 
to assist and he developed a descrip- 
tive style in the preparation of copy 
which we believe was destined to 
make a notable success. 

Mr. Read succumbed to an attack of 
pneumonia. He was first stricken with 
typhoid fever and was recovering from 
that, but pneumonia set in. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H., president 
of the American Gladiolus Society, who 
last year offered one dozen corms of 
Kunderd’s beautiful variety, Myrtle, to 
every person joining the American 
Gladiolus Society before August 18th, 
the date of the last annual show; re- 
ports that he has received a list of 
such new members from Secretary A. 
C. Beal, and that there are 38 of them, 
and that they have all been booked for 
a dozen Myrtle for delivery about 
April Ist. 


Bound volumes of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER are still available, but may 
not be for any considerable time. 
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A Nature Study in the Mirror Lake Country. 
“Glen Arden Farm,” Chipley, Florida. 
By Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAs. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


HIS PRETTY LAKELET is the 

result of recent excessive rains 

converting a small stream into a 

miniature Lake of the Woods 
where one longs to wade and gaze at 
the reflections in the water. 

For a few years this was my delight- 
ful winter home, with aclimate rivaling 
that of Whittier, Cal. Need more be 
said? Where the normal rainfall in- 
sures the uplands to blossom as the 
Rose, with its Dogwoods, Redbuds, 
wild Plums, Magnolias, Azaleas, and 
hundreds of other species equally bril- 
liant and interesting with bushes 
covered with flowers, berries or fruits, 
converting the lowlands, ravines and 





Within a rod or so of Falling Waters 
are two ten foot trumpet-shaped open 
wells, said to be bottomless; probably 
created earlier by these same waters. 
Their sloping open tops like the larger 
sink hole are also bedecked with large 
Ferns overhanging, growing less as 
they recede from the light, intermingled 
with mosses. The wells have a wall 
of earth between, its twelve inch top 
bears evidence of being used by wild 
animals, and perhaps by our nature 
student, but should he lose his balance 
he will go direct to nevercomeback, 
probably landing in the subterranean 
stream of Falling Waters. 

There are numerous small bodies of 


Be 


Mirror Lake, Fla., mentioned in Mrs. Pleas’ article. 


swamps into the modern paradise of 
fauna and flora for the nature research 
student. 

A drive of three miles brings us to 
our natural park where Limestone 
Bluff and Falling Waters are the center 
of attraction; where a small stream 
swollen by each successive rain fallls 
over a twenty foot precipice disappear- 
ing into aself made sink hole appar- 
ently bottomless. These falls with 
their setting of overhanging, vine 
draped evergreen trees, with berry 
bearing bushes and big Ferns on the 
sloping, slippery, forbidding moss cov- 
ered earth, are in themselves an en- 
chanting panorama not soon forgotten, 
but the surrounding scenery is scarce 
less impressive, where the professional 
landscape gardener may well take les- 
sons from Mother Nature. 

Beginning at the waters’ edge with 
tiny mosses, lichens and lycopodiums 
on up through all shades and degrees 
from berry bushes to the stately long- 
leaf-pine, countless cedars, a five foot 
Magnolia Grandiflora with branches of 
bloom within reach, its moss covered 
trunk fostering communities of small 
orchis. It would seem as if no species 
or variety has been left out. 





water but three or four rods across, 
with or without fish, called sink holes, 
that are practically bottomless. Natur- 
ally some of these have had their 
tragedy, so have some wells, yet they 
are a most desirable appurtenance to 
the stock farm since a freshet will not 
carry the fence, ducks and geese down 
stream. 

The earth in Florida is of such com- 
position that whilst the surface of a 
travelled road soon works up into loose 
sand, by digging down into the clay 
underlying and properly mixing the 
two, the same road is made as smooth 
and hard as one of cement. In time 
these roads will be as general as are 
the graveiled highways in the East, 
and no more expensive. 

Here the wells require no curbing; 
all open ditches have perpendicular 
sides that never cave down, but in 
time are covered with moss and lichens. 

On taking our annual joy ride with 
friends to St. Andrews Bay and the 
gulf, some sixty miles distant, we en- 
countered a fresh demonstration of 
what Mother Nature and Old Father 
Time are continually doing somewhere. 
By the wayside, since our last trip 
through this uninhabited district, one- 
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half acre of earth, more or less, has 
dropped out of sight leaving what is 


locally known as “ Di——s Pit,” be- 


Cause it is bottomless and has no water. 


There being, no witnesses to report 
when, how, or why it occurred, or 
whether the earth surrounding trem- 
bled or even groaned, as it certainly 
had just cause, we are left to conjecture. 
Who shall say but that all those old 
sink holes were not produced in the 
same manner ? 

Truly we know very little of the 
earth’s creation except what we read 
in the rocks, stratified earths, the ever- 
lasting hills, some of them with fossil 
sea shells on their summit, travelled 
boulders, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
buried cities, and on seeing the things 
that he who runs may read. 


Cultivation Brings Results. 


Upon the cultivation of the soil will de- 
pend the successful growth of your garden 
crops. If you do not cultivate, do not blame 
any other factor if your crops fail. 

Briefly, cultivation conserves the moisture 
in the soil, as it reduces evaporation to a 
minimum. By reducing evaporation it makes 
the soil warmer. All surfaces from which 
moisture evaporates rapidly, quickly cool. 
From an uncultivated soil moisture evapor- 
ates very freely, consequently the temper- 
ature is lowered correspondingly, and in 
some instances the difference in temperature 
between cultivated and uncultivated plots 
side by side has been found as much as 
eleven degrees, at a depth of eighteen inches; 
this of course is anextreme. What does this 
mean to the grower? Simply that if he cul- 
tivates properly the crops will mature much 
earlier than on a soil not properly cultivated, 
due to the increased warmth of the soil, and 
the yield will be larger, due to the moisture 
which was conserved. 

Cultivation favors the access of oxygen to 
the soil, and by so doing aids materially in 
releasing or in rendering available the plant 
foods which are usually present for use by 
the crop. The chief of these, the nitrates, 
cannot readily be formed in a soil which is 
not cultivated, or improperly so. Soils which 
do not receive proper attention in the matter 
of cultivation, may under certain conditions 
become acid. In acid soils, substances pur- 
ify. They do not nitrify, thus nitrates are 
not formed. This condition may be reversed 
by applying a dressing of agricultural lime 
to the plot. 

Cultivation kilis weeds. This is the third 
great purpose.—Canadian Horticulturist. 


‘Effect of Cold on Color in Plants. 


It has often been noticed that at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, plants with red in 
their tissues tend to deepen in color. Dur- 
ing a cool spring, even white flowers incline 
to a rosy tinge and plants with ordinary pink 
or pinkish flowers take on a more vivid tone. 
The red hues in flowers are almost always 
produced by a substance called anthocyanin 
which occurs in plants combined as a gluco- 
side. Glucosides are substances which may 
be split up into sugar and some other sub- 
stance. Thus chromogen split from a gluco- 
side forms anthocyanin by oxidation. It is 
well known that cool weather checks the 
formation of starch and causes the food 
made by plants to accumuiate in the form of 
sugar. A cocl spring, therefore, makes more 
color in plants by causing an excess of sugar 
with the consequent formation of more 
anthocyanin. The same effects are caused 
by the increasing coolness of autumn days-- 
American Botanist. 
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The Iris For Florists. 


BY WILLIAM A. PETERSON in The Florists’ Review. 


many forms not botanically called 
“germanica.” The French name of 
“fleur-de-lis” is familiar to all. 

The English, Spanish, Siberian and Japan- 
ese Iris are, for a variety of reasons, elitai- 
nated from this discussion, as are all dwarf 
sorts which have stems too short for cut 
flower purposes. 

SHIPPING SEASON. 


There is hardly anything grown that can 
be moved with as little regard to season as 
the Iris. In the spring if a short plant is 
standing behind tall ones, move it forward 
any time, even when flowering, and it will go 
on the same as ever. 

When moving Iris. cut back the foliage to 
a height of four imches, as well as remove 
most of the fibrous roots. If the leaves are 
not thus trimmed wien boxed for shipment, 
the plants require more space and may be 
injured by heating in transit. 

The regular shipping season is after Au- 
gust 20, and until the leaf stalks are not over 
ae inches in height in the spring, barring 

hen the ground is frozen. In latter years 
be local transplanting of Iris is done two 
weeks after they are through blooming in 


HE FORMERLY used term of German 
Iris was mever correct, as it included 


une. 

To demonstrate the tenacity of life of an 
Iris root, I have cut all the foliage off a 
rhizome, together with all the fibrous roots, 
about July 1 and placed this tulip-like root 
on a shelf in the house, without any mois- 
ture, and planted it outdoors two monihs 
later and it bloomed the following season. 

Anyone can idlivicde the rhizomes, as the 
heart roots are called, leaving one tuft of 
leaves to each section of root. To obtain 
the greatest nuraber of divisions, the plants 
should be lifted every two 


They are absolutely hardy, as beautiful in 
form, texture and coloring as any orchid, 
and many are delightfully fragrant. 


TABULATING VARIETIES. 


The varieties of recent introduction so far 
surpass the old sorts that a modera list of 
best varieties is largely made of new names. 

In tabulating the desirable varieties of tall 
bearded Iris, it seemed unwise to try to edu- 
cate the public up to a botanical classifica- 
tion, because it was often found to be totally 
at variance with the usual grouping by color. 

For instance, we find botanically deep pur- 
ples, like Kochii and germanica, lined up with 
neglectas like Archeveque, Monsignor and 
Black Prince, and pallidas like Caprice and 
Edouard Michel. 

Two things were dominant in making the 
division by color. First, the decided shades, 
like purple, violet, yellow and white were 
separated. Second, so many desirable yel- 
lows and smoke or bronze sorts appeared 
that all not really yellow were put together 
in a class as bronze. The same condition 
prevailed among the violets; so we rather 
arbitrarily divided them into blue violet and 
pink violet. Finally came those not included 
with the others, having a white ground vari- 
ously mottled or penciled, which for want of 
a better name, we called “frilled.” The uni- 
versally known Madame Chereau belongs to 
this class. 

When the standard or erect petals vary 
from the falls, or lower petals, the bloom is 
classified by the standards. This makes 
seven distinct groups as to color. 

Next to consider is time of blooming, to 
obtain a well distributed list covering repre- 
sentatives of striking individuality over the 
greatest range of time. 


MAKING A MASTER LIST. 


As in our study of the Peony, we have 
made a master list of Irises. Here are first 
installed the absclutely unassailable varieties, 
then others are temporarily put into their re- 
spective sections until they finally demonstrate 
their fitness to remain or are superseded by 
similar, but more desirable sorts. A consensus 
of those studying together, assisted by the 
judgment of the large number of discrimina- 
ting buyers who make their selections in the 
field, determines the most valuable. A test 
of five years is given to assure ample oppor- 
tunity for full development. The annual 
record also includes the constitutional traits, 
and these share in settling which are to be 
carried. 

Not more than seven kinds are wanted in 
a section, and less are preferable, to keep 
the maximum within fifty varieties. A pref- 
erence is given to those whose standards and 
falls are of a general similar shade, as when 
massed they best carry out a decorative color 
scheme, though some representatives of two- 
color effects, like Rhein Nixe and Walhalla, 
are retained. 


HOW SELECTIONS ARE MADE. 


This program works out as follows: Take 
Iris Cordelia, a choice rich purple of the same 
shade and effect as Monsignor; when they 
are blooming side by side people always pre- 
fer Movisignor. We, therefore, after grow- 
ing Cordelia for five years, sold out our com- 
plete stock. 

Albert Victor and other forms of pallidas 
are too similar to the stalwart Dalmaticas 
and are not needed. 

In my travels I have visited Goos & Koen- 
emann in Germany, the originators of Iris 
Koenig, which is truly the king of Irises, and 
no longer cariry its paternal 





years. If one is short of land, 
they can remain undisturbed 
for many years, but do not 
multiply so rapidly. 


PLANT IN WELL DRAINED SOIL. 


Plant in rows two and a half 
feet apart by ten inches be- 
tween plants down the row. 
Never set them more than one 
and a half inches deep in the 

Though considered 
an aquatic, they do best in a 
well drained location. 

When a blooming stalk is 
cut and developed in the house 
all the buds, often nine in 
number, will open in succes- 
sion even if it takes ten days 
to do so, provided the water is 
frequently changed and the 
stems shortened. The with- 
ered blooms must be snapped 
off before they |vegin to curl. 

The local trae fiorists who 
cultivate anything outdoors 
can do no better than to grow 

is. There are alwayssome 
varieties at their best on Me- 
morial Day. 

a are dependable peren- 
nial bloomers, come earlier 
than most annuals, increase 
rapidly, require but: little wa- 
ter, thrive even im partial shade 
pe poor soil and never need 

in winter. 
flower has so many 
eumbtaatin of color, espe- 
—_ of the delicate: and unu- 
sual shades, and the name of 








parent. Maori King, which has 
such a short stem. They have 
sent out too many yellow and 
brown combinations for our 
list, but Loreley is a gem and 
the fastest multiplier on my 
place. Varieties like these 
have put Sans Souci and Ossian 
out of the running. On ac- 
count of its short stem and 
slow propagating, we prefer 
the sturdy Rhein Nixe to Clio. 

The list of frilled sorts is 
culled from thirty different 
forms, all pleasing but not es- 
sential. 

Upon growing Parc de Neu- 
illy and Crepuscle side by side 
for years, so little difference 
was found that the freer 
bloomer was retained. 

For lack of constitution, in 
our climate, the following 
desirable sorts have been 
dropped: Neglecta Black 
Prince, Oriflamme, Tamerlane, 
Diane and Ingeborg. 

A delicate pastel shade like 
Cherubim soon bleaches in the 
field to white and gives way to 
Mrs. Alan Gray as a more en- 
during pink. Nuée d’Orage, 
the storm cloud from France, 
though true to its striking 
name, under another appella- 
tioa would be passed unnoticed 
as a neutral in the search of 
prospects for the hall of fame. 


THE MASTER LIST. 








rainbow flower is most fitting. 


No other Flower combines so many colors as the Iris. 


The following classification 
represents my study up to 
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date and of course omits varieties not yet 
thoroughly tested out. - 

In the brief descriptions given, “S” indi- 
cates the erect petals, or standards, “F” the 
drooping petals, or falls. The inches shown 
designate the height of bloom. 

The varieties are listed in each section in 
their order of blooming, the earliest appear- 
ing at the head. 


REDDISH PURPLE. 


Kochii (germanica) 24 inches. S. and F. both of the 
le. Buds soot black. Often sold under 


Hughes (Fryer seedling), 28 inches, S. 
deep violet pb, with red, F. still deeper, shade. 


Large 
ice (pallida), 30 inches. S. and F. a delicate 
oul blending jue oy silky lavender at the base. Has 
a decided ragrance. 
Parc de ewilly “(pallida), 28 inches. S. and K. a 
pm blue of reddish tinge, with an ever changing 


Edouard Michel (pallida), 32inches. S. and F."un- 
usual shade of rich reddish purple. 
wy 28 inches. S. and F. velvety 


A stately, massive and imposing va- 
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Tris King (squalens), 28 inches. S. bronze yellow, 
F. large maroon edged yellow. 
ly (squalens), 36 inches. S. lilac mauve, 
F. deeper shade with old gold tinge. A modest though 
highly ple pleasing effect. 
YELLOW. 


Mrs. Neubronner (variegata), 28 inches. S. and F. 
rich, clear golden yellow, best solid eB, Like 
giant daffodils. 

Darius (variegata), 26 inches. S. lemon yellow, F. 
amethyst with deep veining and yellow margin. 

Loreley (variegata), 30 inches. S. breast of a wild 
canary, F. creamy white with purple reticulations 
blending into a velvety purple mass near the ends. 

in Wright (variegata), 28 inches. S. and F. 
rich oaien yellow without markings or shadings. 
WHITE. 


f Florentina (species), 26 inches. S. and F. pearly 
white, source of orris root perfume; quite fra: t. 
Mrs. H. Darwin (amcena), 28 inches. S. and F. satin 
white with a little purple reticulation at the claw. 
Fairy (plicata), 36 inches. 5S. and F. resemble sun- 
kissed snow outlined by the faint azure of the sky. 
Rhein Nixe (2mcena). 36 inches. S. pure white, F. 
rple, edged white. A most vigorous 
ble. The only one a the 
purple fails worthy of being*kept 
in our list. 
La Neige (variega 


J ta), 26 inches. S. and?F. a pure 
waxy white without any throat veinings. 


grower, always d 
white standards an 





A block of Irises on the William A. Peterson grounds. 


BLUE VIOLET. 


P be Cingervagaa), at ieshen. & light vietet, F. 
lark purple, showy, large flowers. A striking bicolor 
Gertrude (pallida), 34 inches. S. —_ F. same shade,. 
rare violet les. Peterson varie! 

Perfection ) 30 inches” “S. fresh lavender, 
flecked with deeper shade, F. rich velvety lavender, 
dark reflections. ae: Has more blossoms on one 
stalk than 7 4 other so 





pete). “a ‘inches. S. and F. delicate 


leven with k reflections. A pastel shade much 
it for, See : broad laucous foliage 
lens), 36 inches. S. blue ‘violet, F. rich 


rub: slightly en me 
Vie vandifiora (pallida), 32 inches. S. and F. 
fresh clear violet. Massive and blooms late. 


PINK VIOLET. 


ee (oummasic). 29 facies. S. and F. a rob- 


Dorot 
n blue blend liotrope. 
. ye Gray (pal lida), “22 inches S. and F. deli- 


cate orchid pink, same shade. 

Lohengrin (pallida), 33 inches. S. and F. pink sil- 
very Fy ‘nearly t to white at the claw. A 
tall, er, with wide leaves. Undoubtedly 
the most Srrabie of all the pallidas. 

Pi = lens), 36 inches. The Imperial Manda- 
S. opalescent lilac three inches long, surmount- 
ing an spree of 3%-inch mauve falls. 
ajesty. (oes a), 30 inches. S. aki violet 
tourmaline, F. deeper * shade heavily vei The 
most pink vari in the collection. 

(squalens), 30 inches. S. lavender, 
F. pale purple, self-reliant in attitude. 

BRONZE. 

(squalens), 3@ inches. $. fiery 
ruby purple, like a Ay sean 2 bloorn. 
lens), 32 inches. ery opalescent, 


Pre: 
an 4 . velve' 
Sitbou 
F. old gold silhouetted with burnt LA. 


FRILLED. 


Ma Mie (plicata), oo * S. and F. clear white, 
delicately frilled yt —se 

Madame Chereau ta), 42 inches. S. and F. 
clear white with distinct fried blue lavender edge. 

Parisiana (plicata), 28 inches. S. lavender  iak 

mottled all over, F. creamy white center heavily bor- 
dered with —— ~~ 

Me (plicata), 30 inches. S. purplish lilac 
shaded brown ee claw, F. ivory white ground 


veined ye toy 
Mary Fae og inches. S. pale yellow 
flushed = ay lavender, F. creamy white minutely 
dotted and veined maroon. 


Grandmother’s Garden. 


In grandmother's garden the aay od red 

Grew in a long, straight, garden bed 

By yellow Roses with small close leaves ; 
Yuccas—we called them Adams-and-Eves !— 

Threaded with fringes of fairy weaves; 

By Marigolds in velvet browns, 

And Heart’s-ease in their splendid gowns; 

Frimrose waiting the twilight hours: 

Touch-Me-Nots and Gillifiowers. 

Was it October or June, or May, 

Grandmother’s garden was always gay. 


s orien the Iris blue 

his snood leaves drew 
‘slim, red Tulips tall, 
crimson 
the Moss Pinks small, 
of their gold, 
sweets untold, 
and Four-O’Clocks, 
cool white Phlox, 
long marched —_ 
garden could not last. 















or 
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Forced ‘Lilac. 


One of the most beautiful of our hardy 
shrubs is the Lilac, and, fortunately, it is one 
of our best hardy shrubs for forcing during 
the winter. For this purpose it is admirably 
adapted, for it will force in almost any place 
where a temperature of 50 degs. can be main- 
tained. Even a cellar or dark Mushroom- 
house will answer. Of course, under such 
conditions the flowers will be white, and there 
will be an absence of foliage. 

It must not be sup that because the 
Lilac so readily responds to heat no prepa- 
ration is necessary in order to achieve the 
best results. One often sees it recommended 
to dig large bushes up from the shrubbery, 
and either place them in very large pots or 
wrap the roots in damp mats and place them 
in heat at once. Such rough treatment is 
not likely to meet with much success. In 
the first place, although these large bushes 
appear to show an abundance of flower while 
in the shrubbery, the actual number of flower- 
trusses is small compared with the size of 
the plant when forced, because it will be 
found that a great percentage of the promis- 
ing buds will be blind, and in nine cases out 
of ten the result will be disappointing. Far 
better have smaller and neater plants with 
an equal quantity of bloom on them, and in 
suitable-sized pots, such as might be used 
conveniently in house decoration. To obtain 
such plants some care will be needed. In 
the first place, such kinds as are known to 
force well must be selected, and above all, 
refuse “grafted” plants. Unfortunately, it 
has become a common practice with the 
nurserymen to graft nearly all Lilacs on the 
Privet. Even if it were necessary to graft, 
the Privet is a most unsuitable stock. Again, 
why graft a plant which will root as readily 
as a Gooseberry or Currant, and which can 
be grown with a clean stem just as easily? 
If cuttings are taken in October, prepared in 
a similar way to Gooseberries, and planted 
in a similar way, a very large percentage 
will root and quickly grow into plants suit- 
able for forcing in three years. They should 
be pruned much in the same way as Red 
Currants the first two years. In the third 
year, of course, no pruning must be done. 
Encourage them to make well-matured 
growth, not necessarily long growth, but 
stout, well-ripened shoots, such as are seen 
in well-established bushes in the shrubbery. 
This can be accomplished by a little atten- 
tion at the proper time of year, carefully 
running the spade round each plant and 
slightly lifting early in September. 
simple detail is the most essential of all in 
the preparation for forcing. This is just 
sufficient to check any further growth and 
cause the buds to mature thoroughly. As 
soon as the leaves begin to change colour 
the plants might be potted and stood in an 

part of the garden, where they will 
get the benefit of. the autumn sun and No- 
vember frosts. This will further mature the 
buds and bring the plants into first-rate con- 
dition for hard forcing, if this is found neces- 


The same plants cannot be forced every 
year. They must have a season to recoup. 
They can, however, be forced every second 
year if properly attended to, as above de- 
scribed.-T. ARNOLD in Gardening Iixstrated. 
[ English. ] 


The organization of the American 
Iris Society is taking place in New 
York as we go to press this month. 
From all indications it would seem that 
this organization will be one of the 
most active in the country, and those 
who are interested in the Iris even in a 
small way, should become members. 
Like our other modern summer-flow- 
ering plants its possibilities have not 
yet been fully developed. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Gladioli from Seed. 
To THe Epitor :— 


Do all seeds in a Gladiolus seed pod pro- 
duce exactly alike or does a new variety 
originate from one seed only, and consequently 
from one corm? 


Answer :— (By A. E. Kunderd)—The 
above question from your correspond- 
ent is really a double question. Of 
course, a new variety of Gladiolus 
could only originate from one seed and 
consequently from one corm, but not 
all seeds in a Gladiolus seed pod pro- 
duce alike, and generally not even 
near alike. In fact, as a ruie no two 
varieties of seedlings are alike, and of 
course, each bulb must originate from 
a single and separate seed. This is 
true not alone where various crosses 
are made but almost as much so where 
the seed pod has been fertilized by its 
own pollen, or self-fertilized. The de- 
scendants of any variety of the Gladi- 
olus, usually vary a great deal owing 
to their mixed ancestry. These facts 
are true of varieties generally. Even 
where a pure species is used to pro- 
duce seed, anc consequently bulbs, and 
where the seed has been produced by 
self-fertilization many of the seedlings 
vary considerably. This result ‘from 
seeds of true species is perhaps owing 
to the facts of changed environment 
such as soil, climate, season, etc. The 
off-spring of the Gladiolus whether 
from varieties or species, are more 
varizole than most other flowers and 
this is partly why the Gladiolus has 
given us so many varieties. 

A. E. KUNDERD. 


Answer:—(By Joe Coleman)—Per- 
sonal experience answers the above 
question, at least, to my own satisfac- 
tion. Three years ago I made a diffi- 
cult cross with the result of securing 
but one seed pod containing about 20 
seeds. These seeds nearly all grew 
and bloomed the: past season. ch 
bulb produced a variation, in several 
instances, decidecly pronounced. 

Plant a million seed and there would 
be mighty nearly a million variations, 
many nearly alike, but on close inspec- 
tion a little different. Thus the seed- 
ling game is fascinating in the ex- 
treme. 

JoE COLEMAN. 


Storage of Gladiolus Seed. 
To THE EpiTor :-— 


How do our most successful growers of 
Gladiolus seedlings manage the planting and 
care of the seeidl? I have some very choice 
crosses and do not wish to lose ways 2 


Answer :—-Gladiolus seed needs no 
particular care if well matured on the 
stalk. If the best germination is ex- 
pected it should be matured on the 


flower stalk before cutting, but good 
results have been obtained by cut- 
ting the stalk before the seed has 
fully ripened. After the seed pods 
are thoroughly dried, the seed may be 
separated from the pod, but it is not 
at all necessary to separate the little 
seeds from the “wings” with which 
nature has provided them so as to 
scatter them widely by the wind. It 
was formerly the practice to go to 
much trouble to clean the seed out of 
the “wings,” but this has been found 
entirely a waste of time and unneces- 
sary. The seed after ripening may be 
stored in a paper bag or paper box in 
any dry place. 

When planting it is customary to 
scatter the seeds either in drills or 
broadcast and cover lightly to a depth 
of 4 inch to ? inch. Then a piece of 
heavy burlap or old carpeting should 
be laid over the seeds to retain mois- 
ture while germinating. After sprout- 
ing covering should be removed and 
the seedlings watered frequently dur- 
ing dry weather. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Fertilizer for Gladioli. 


To THE Eprror:— 


I wish you would discuss the fertilizer 
question and tell us the best fertilizers to 
use for Glads to supplement stable manure, 
and also when stable manure is lacking en- 
tirely. How are wood ashes for Glads? I 
know it is claimed that ashes produce off- 
colored flowers, but that would not hurt me 
much because my ground seems to produce 
flowers with off shades. Even Panama and 
America were so badly splotched in some 


cases that you would hardly recognize them. 


F. B. R. 


Answer:—The correct fertilizer to 
use for Gladioli, in common with other 
crops, depends largely on the present 
cultural conditions of the soil to be 
planted. It may be assumed from 
what you say about tinted blooms that 
you have a plentiful supply of potash 
in your soil. This being the case we 
would be inclined to recommend ground 
limestone and acid phosphate in com- 
bination with stable manure; applied 
at the rate of about 100 pounds ground 
limestone and 50 pounds of acid phos- 
ye to the ton, (say one wagon load.) 

f soil were in need of potash we would 
prefer wood ashes, and our method is 
to scatter these very thinly and apply 
them each year. Therefore, with wood 
ashes, we do not consider it necessary 
to use the acid phosphate as hard wood 
ashes contain not only lime and pot- 
ash, but also the phosphoric acid which 
acid phosphate supplies. 

The past season has been an excep- 
tional one for the tinting or striping of 
the more delicate colors and it was 
caused generally by the plentiful rains 
and extremely warm weather prevail- 
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ing. It is doubtful if we have another 
such season for some years to come. 
The tinting of bloom this year was 
quite general. 

You can hardly grow any crop with- 
out stable manure unless the soil is 
pretty well filled with humus already, 
but humus may be supplied by grow- 
ing a crop of rye, rye and vetch, buck- 
wheat, or what is perhaps better, a 
clover sod, and plowing it under when 
in full bloom. This will supply hu- 
mus as quickly as any way and will 
take the place of stable manure, but, 
of course, you lose the use of your 
ground for one season. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Do Gladiolus Cormels Develop 
at the Expense of the Corm ? 
To THE EDITOR : — 

If it is true that small bulblets get more 
growth if the corm is left longer in the 
ground, is it not at the sacrifice of some of 
the value of the corm if the roots of the 
corm are no longer active ? R. A. S. 

Answer :—The growth of cormels as 
we understand it, is directly from the 
roots and not from the new corm, and, 
therefore, there is no sacrifice of quality 
in the corm by leaving it in the ground 
for a longer period so as to get the 
greater development of bulblets. We 
believe that the roots of a Gladiolus 
corm are active as long as they remain 
in the ground unfrozen so far as the 
developing and maturing the growth 
of bulblets is concerned. Even though 
the corm has ceased to grow and the 
foliage been killed by frost or by ripen- 
ing, yet the bulblets will keep on grow- 
ing and maturing, and as the growth 
is from the roots rather than from the 
corm, we cannot see where there will 
be any damage to the corm in leaving 
it in the ground as long as possible so 
= to get the greatest growth of bulb- 
ets. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Tulip Wm. Copeland. 


This, apparently, is one of the few Darwin 
Tulips which not only early lends itself to 
cultivation in fibre in bowls, but, as grown 
by Messrs. R. H. Bath, appears to be much 
improved. Indeed, nothing could have been 
more beautiful or refined in appearance than 
the bowls of it seen at the Scottish Drill 
Hall on March 11. Nor were size of flower 
and stature lacking, nor, on the other hand, 
had the examples that weakly, attenuated 
appearance too many Darwins assume when 
grown under glass, proof of their impatience 
at being forced. Rather was the sturdy and 
strong growth an evidence of the amenability 
to the treatment named. It is of the helio- 
trope set and immeasurally superior to all 
others of this shade. Rex. H. Ewbank, of a 
colour akin, was also good.—S. V. S. in Gar- 
dening Illustrated. (English.) 

Advertisers should remember that 
the advertising forms close on Febru- 
ary 15th for the Marchissue. February 
is a short month and necessarily every- 
thing must be ready earlier than usual 
or it will bring the March issue late. 
Monthly publications are necessarily 
planned much in advance and the ex- 
act space determined far ahead of the 
date of publication. 
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Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio.—-General 
catalogue of Asters, Gladioli, Perennial plants and 
flower séeds. Forty-eight Pages and cover. The 
illustrations are fine and the descriptions extraordi- 
narily complete. 





Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio.— Retail catalogue 
of standard varieties of Gladioli and Christy origina- 
tions. 





Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich.—List of vegetable 
plants, Aster plants, bedding plants, flower seeds, &c. 

Jelle Roos, Milton, Mass.—Catalogue and Price list 
of an exceptionally well selected and compiete lot of 
varieties of Gladioli. Fourteen Pages and cover. 


E. E. Stewart, Brooklyn, Mich.—Wholesale price 
list of the standard varieties of Gladioli and the Stew . 
art originations. 


Raymond M. Champe, Walled Lake, Mich.—Retail 
catalogue and price list’ of Gladioli in color classes. 
Also Dahlias 


Geo. j. Joerg, New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y.—Whole- 
sale list - Gladioli including the best standard varie- 
ties and some of the novelties and new varieties of 
merit. 


The J. D. Long Seed Co., Boulder, Colo., 1920 edi- 
tion ye seed 





s “decidedly different” catalogue. 
Not only lists all sorts of flowers but plenty of fruits 
and vegetables. Also field seeds. 


ohn H. McKibbin, Goshen, Ind.—Catalogue and 
oe of eeslectnd list of the Kunderd Varieties 
with afew of the standard sorts and McKibbin’s 
Highland Laddie. 


M.G. Tyler, 1660 Derby St., Portland, Ore.—1920 
catalogue "and Price list of the ““Mastick” Dahlias. 
Sixteen pages and cover. Exceptionally good de- 
scriptions. 


P. Vos & Son, Mount Clemens, Mich. Finely illus- 
trated and clescriptive catalogue of the best standard 
varieties and the Vos originations. Sixteen Pages 








W. W. Wilmore, Denver, Colo. Dahlia catalogue 
for 1920. ionally well illustrated work with 
very complete escriptions of the standard i 
te er with many novelties, Gladioli, Peonies, 
Hardy Plants, Vines and Phloxes are also listed. 





W.W. Wilmore, Denver, Col.—Trade list of Dahlias. 





B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Wenham, Mass.—De- 
scriptive catalogue and price list of Cedar Acres 
Gladioli. Well selected list of standard varieties and 
the best novelties. Descriptions are especially good. 
Also wholesale price list. 





C. W. Brown. Ashland, Mass.~ 1920 catalcgue and 
Price list of Gladioli and Dahlias. A very select list 
of standard varieties and novelties together with the 
Brown originations. 








WANTED 


Man with some experience to take in- 
terest in or buy my 14 acres of Peonies. 
GOOD LOCATION FOR NURSERY. 

J. F. MUNSELL, ~ 


ASHTABULA, - =>. Gp 














, DOME KUNDERD VARIETIES 





izonz, Kunderd’s Orange. $1.00; Estella, 
Rose B $1.50; Myrtle, Dixie, 
O08 GOO. The dozen Hoe eTte Dixie 





List 40 Kunderd Varieties and others. 
J.C. & B. U. GROSSMAN . 
Route 2, Box 65, Wolcottvilie, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lies (about 4° words) $1.00 per insertion. 


Ad- 
ditional lines 15. each. 





PEONY SEED—from Primevere, dry—50c. per pack- 

age. A limited amount of Iris seed 25c. Per pack- 
age. Hardy Coreopsis 10c. per package. The best 
Strain of Dianthus Barbatus, (Sweet William) mixed, 
$1 oz. King Edward Poppy, 50c. per oz. Hardy 
Delphinium hybridum, $2.50 per oz. Mrs. William 
Crawford, La Porte, Ind. 


WHAT A DOLLAR WILL DO—onc blooming bulb 


$1. 
of Gladioli, ali Postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Howard M. Gillet, Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 
BLUE ACHIMENEs - Sound, farge bulbs, weil ma- 
tured. Price 75 cents to $1 per dozen, Prepaid, ac- 
cording to size; or will exchange for named Gladioli, 
nas, lias and qpiants, both hardy and green 
house. Mrs. T. L. eague, Fayette, Mississippi. 
VER 500 up-to-date varieties of Dahlias and Gladi- 
oli, from the cheapest that’s good, to the finest 
that grows. Write for new illustrated catalog—do it 
now, lest ye forget. White Floral Gardens. Albina 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 
PECIAL OFFER—1 to 1% inch, plump, healthy, 
. Vigorous .bulbs per 100, Postpaid—Mrs. Francis 
King, $2.50; Empress of India, $3. ; Bulblets of Mrs. 
4 one Saker Rar! ms “yp $1. E. of ry 
lowvale, phur Queen, quart, postpa : 
Send for free price list. Alfred Gesterline ladiolus 
Grower, Butler, Pa. 








Sh 0 Aiea ae ae ae 
ARGAINS-—Big Bulbs—Florida, Ida Van, Princeps* 
BAscane 8 ; rat 


‘oy, Taconic, 60c. doz. Mrs. Watt, 

Mrs. Fryer, 75c. loz. | Miss Lucille, Blackhawk, $8 

ger hundred. Peace, Panama, $3.50. Pendleton, 
hwaben, $4.50, War, $5. > 


P. A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


ONE PECK common mixed bulblets, $4; 1000% to Ye, 
same, $3; 1 peck choice mixed, $6; 1000 % to 1%: 
same, $4. Still have bulblets of Primulinus Hybrids, 
5c: per 1000, Wilke Wisma Stoo ny Minnesota 
at 4 ; Wille Wigman, $1 per ; War $1.50 
per 1000. F.M. Palmiter, Janesville, Wis. 
ULBLETS For ring Delivery—1000 lots, postpaid. 
B America, 50c. Te $1; War, $2; Victory, 50c.: 
Peace, $1; Panama, $1; N ara, $1.50; Pendleton, 
$1.95: Schwaben, $1; Independence, 50c.; Halley, 55c.: 
Empress of India, $1; Glory of Holland, 80c.; Mary 
Fennel $3: Wilbrinck, $3 : G. Zang, $3; Mrs. Dr. Nor. 
ton, $15; at $1 per M. or more, 500 same rate. 
Fred C. Hornberger, Hamburg, N.Y. 
DAH#LIAs-1 have on hand just a few roots of each 
of a number of choice .varieties—too few to list. 
While the lot lasts, as an inducement for you to get 
acquainted with their quality, I offer my selection, 
Eight for'$3, Postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
A.W. be, Maplewood, N. J. 


ee cet 

M/EXED Gladioli that wili bloom flowers 3 to 5 inches 
in diameter. Stalks 3 to 5 feet high, eight years’ 

experience. The kind florists ask for; 50c. per 15. 

$3 per 100. Bulblets, $1 Pint, worth double. 

Geo. S. es, Battle Creek, Mich. 

60 KUNDERDI VARIETIES, the Glory kinds and 
other scarce ones. Small lots only. 

Dahlias, 20 varieties. 

2273 E. Mound St., Columbus, O. 


HEALTHY bulbs, % to 1 in., 100—Pendieton $2, 

Mrs. Fryer $2, Dawn $1.25, ama $1, Mrs. King 
60c. Also have others to exchange for white varie. 
ties and Princeps. 


N. W. Talbott, Route 3, Longmont, Colo. 


GET. acquainted offer—For 50c. we will send Post- 
paid 5 large Gladiolus bulbs, America, Peace, 

Baron Hulot, Schwaben, Empress of India; 4 pack: 

ets Vegetable Seeds, Radish, Corn, Cucumber, To- 

mato. Also 50 varieties, Flower Seeds, including 

Asters, Cosmos, Pansies. 

Rose Side Gardens, Warwick, Pa. 














pc ei sess et oa 
AMERICA, Empress of India, Glory of Holland, 
Halley, Mrs. Francis King and Ni 


hb el post id for $1. Or s0e pent 
each by parc Prepaid tor $1. : loz. 
sites King, Kunderdi Glory, Panama,’ Peace 
wal 


hwaben and Mrs. Watt, three of each, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.25. Or $1 per dozen. 

All of above first size corms. Both collections for 
$2 prepaid. James L. Stoddard, Palmyra, N.Y. 















THE STRONG F OUR 
Loveliness, dor. "153 Rettrex. doz. $1.25 






Riis POSTAGE PAID, 

These 4 varieties are stron vigorous growers, 
and do well, in all kinds of weather and soils. 
HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE ILLINOIS 
















(CCRACKERJACK and Chicago White, 50c. per doz.; 
* $2.75 per 100: $22 per k America, Mrs. F’ 
King, Independence, 50c. per doz.; $2.75 per 100. 
o— sare. F. Pendleton, Golden King, 7&-. per doz.: 
0 catalogue, order from this list, please. Postage 
Prepaid by the dozen. 
C. A. Clark, Wayland, Mich. 


WANTED Planting sizes and bulblets per bushe} 
of America, Mrs. F. King, Augusta, Glory of 
Holland, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Schwaben, Loveliness, 
.Chicago White, Peace, Panama, etc., etc. State 
quantities to offer. 
UnitedBulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


LORISTS’ Chance—Large place: modern concrete 
and steel construction; plot 107 x 348 ft.; ideal loca- 
tion; prosperous business; modern tenant and owner’s 
houses; garage, store. Details on request. 
Dennis, 49 Locust Ave., Arlington, N. j. 
ne 
LABELS—vatent, Paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. jain or 
printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co.. Elyria, Ohio. 





F you are looking for the very best in flower and 
vegetable plants send me your name. You will 
find many interesting it-ms in the price list snow 
- Specialties in ers, Pansies, Tomatoes, 
Perennials, etc. 
P. L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


FLorIst's Place—Amateur or Professional; modern 
eight room home; green and chicken houses; ever- 
greens, fruits, cut flowers, etc » 118 x 390 ft.; center of 
town; price $7,500. Information on request. 
Arthur-Edgar Co., 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





FEW hundred of various sizes of America, Halley, 

Mrs. King, and Titanic to be di of. Choice 
varieties by dozen, Kirtland, Hazel Harvey, Myrtle, 
Niagara, Peace, Prince of Wales, War, etc. Senc for 


ist. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING—A practical course by 


mail. Colored illustrations. Beautify Home 
Grounds. Endor y leading Nurserymen and 
Florists. Write for Pr, us. American Land 


—_—_. 











~~. 


| SURPLUS STOCK 


Scarsdale, Independence, 
A‘nie Wigman, 
sale. Write for prices. 

FRANKLIN BENNER 

508 Northwestern Bank Bid’g 
Mimnmeapolis - . . Minnesota 


-_——< 














Dy areas Gai 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








o . ° beth: Now aad 
We Grow the Leading V. Suniel 
Also originators of a classy bunch of Seediings, some 
of which will soon be ready for distribution. 


: ia 


Gladiolus Specialists PEMBROKE, N.Y. 











- 
Prince of Wales 
The Great Salmon Pink 
if inch and up - $1.00 per doz. 
13 inch to 14 inch —o 
1 “ “ 1} ae 4 .65 = “é 
“ “< 1 “é re 55 “é 
“ “ 3 “ “ .45 “e 
Bulblets - 1.50 per 100 
(POSTAGE PAID) 
JOHN B. HUMPHREY 
RD.No.1 PATASKALA, OHIO. 
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WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 


A coniiing of “America,” ageing come habit of 
growth, form of flower and su ce. Color 
—buds flesh-white clear white, with a 
slight mark of blue in throat. The most ta 
portant new variety since “America 
WRITE: FOR PRICES. 


ens | for catalogs furnished free, 
3x 7% im. or 6 x 8% in. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. Flowrerfield, L.L,N.Y. 














Let me help you pine 
your ye — 
Mall have the eames aa 





“The Dahlia King” 
most abundant flowering varieties. My 27 years’ 


expe: is at your service, so write me y 4 
FREES, Catalogue anil Cultural Guide for 1920. It 

complete cultural notes, tells how to plant an coe 
for Dahlias, how to harvest and pack them away 
for Winter. It contains gowd descriptions of nearly 
700 varieties 0’ lias, and over 50 named va- 

rieties of Gladioli. 

J. K. Alexander, The Dahlia King 
1-10 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass, 








FOR SALE | 
Mrs. Dr. Norton | 
FIRST SIZE YOUNG BULBS. 


75e. each, postpaid | 
$8.00 per dozen, postpaid | 





CASH WITH ORDER. 


_ The W. C. Pressing Seed Company 


Norwalk, Ohio 





FE. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 

















“I grow most all the best!” 


Hence your name on my mailing list 
(if you grow Gladioli) will surely 
please us both. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 

















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 





GLADIOLI 
RETAIL ONLY 


Early buying has exhausted 
wholesale stock, and retail 
demands will deplete stock 
— Have you sent for 
ist: 


Charles S. Sheldon, 


SHADY SHORE GARDENS, 
Oswego, N.Y. 








a 





C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


Originator of GOLDFINCH 
CATALOG FREE 


Gladioli and Dahlias. 














ApvwevunaeecanneauunnegnvuuUnesegngue Us tsdUAUAU HU UENRAAH OU UNEAAAU UOTE EAEN 


A B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail!catalogue this season. 


FTUUROUUNADONUUEGUUTUUUNGUUOQOUROOEEDOOGOOG OOENLULUDOAOUOGAOOUG TOO PORONOSOOEEDUEGOEOOOONL) ODUUOUEOOD EDL: 








WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the Si of new forms 
by sports and and hybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.26 a yeor 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 


Willard N. Clute & Co. 





Joliet, Hl. | 








IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
Send for our free illustrated catalog. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
1982 Montreal Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





“—wTwrrwrvrrrrrerrrrrrerrevrrvrrrvree, 


CALIFORNIA IRIS SEED 


California Irises are easily raised from seed. 
Mr. Dykes says—“They are as little known as 
they are beautiful—if they were better k: nown 
would be found in nearly every rock garden.” 

Plant now or very early spring. Pkt of 50 seeds, $1. 


The Dean Iris Gardens 
Moneta - - _California 


Powe ee citi 
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/ Treats of everything that 
f can possibly interest the 
/ Vegetable or Flower grower 


and is a necessary part of 
your Garden equipment. 


: for 1920 con- 
tains 224 six color ites featuring 
Choice V les, Early Colossal Cosmos, 
Mammoth Verbena, Los. Angeles Rose and 


the new Rose, Columbia; also numero 

photographic illustrations of the best of 

the recent porns anc old time favorites 

in Vegetables and "lowers. 

The amateur as ae as the fi 

pane find kad many helpful cultural [a 

exper's, 

ae. while 

A copy will be mailed FREE if you mention 
this publication. Write today. 





HENRY A. DREER 











A new customer writes 
me as follows: . 


Your list just received and the 

advice it contains is certainly 

good. I wish that I had the 

money that I have spent in 

buying new varieties of Gla- 

dioli only to discard most of 
them after a trial. 


Send your name now if we are not 
acquainted”and I will forward at 
once a copy of my new 1919-20 
BULB LIST of the most meri- 
torious of the new and the better 
known varieties. My extensive 
trials in Gladioli and Dahlias to 
find the varieties that give greatest 
satisfaction in this trying climate- 
means money saving to you. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, (sklsd Cony, Michigan 





























Flag Flowers 


My Irie List is one of the brightest and 
most outstanding Iris catalogs of the world. It 
is unique, entertaining and instructive, giving 
the very essential information that is regularly 
desired and making the selection of varieties 
easy. The facts and the truths expressed and 
the frankness with which varieties are de- 
scribed, favorably and unfavorably, give my 
arguments an irresistible force that compels 
thought. Only three hundred copies to spare, 
for readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. Get busy 
at once. Send for my catalogue today. 


H. W. GROSCHNER, Napoleon, 0. 
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GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMBIOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








Irises, German and Siberian. 
Calamus. Yellow Day-lilies- 
Ornamental Grasses. 
Send for list—a postal card will bring it- 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, .°. Carterville, Mo, 














YOUR NAME PLEASE 


OUR a we RETAIL CATALOG 


Choice Bulbs of the the E Best Varieties. 
FLORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 


Ghe Flower Grower 


PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 


FULTON, N.Y. 














Flower Seeds 














Gladiolus Specialists S=S- + —= 
“ae aoe Geo. P. Buck & Son 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST Collingswood - - New Jersey 
WE OFFER SOME FINE YOUNG BULBS 


W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College Ss. Amgola, Ind. 











1 inch to 2% inch from bulblets, in lots of 10 to 
100, write for quotation, stating wants. 
merica, Panama, Peace, leton, War, 

—= of Holland and many others, also Mrs. 

Dr. Norton & Golden Measure, large “‘young” 

bulbs at a moderate price. 


F.C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 














121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 


GLADIOLI 


SEND POST CARD FOR RETAIL 
PRICE LIST 


T. A. KENNING 
1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 











| Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
| GLADIOLI 
Send name for mailing list. 
423 Pearl St. _ Lansing, Mich. 











Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 


DAHLIA NOVELTIES 
Latest California and European Introductions 
QUALITY BULBS for immediate or spring delivery. 


Papested Giants. Purple, 

alsy bronze, indigo, canary, 

y, mauve, silver- 

white, coal-black, golden, azure, or cardina}— 
25c per pkt. ~~ & Collection, including 
blotched, striped, mottled, shaded, margined, 


Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. curled and ind frilled ;miaeribahle variegation—$i per 
KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. 2 « 
Norma, New Jersey} | 465. vas in. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA Dope. 'TATRICIAN SEED CO~ Inc. city 








PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Watt 
Christine M. Kelway (Early) 
Prince of Wales 
Lilywhite 
Crimson Glow 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





1 HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














“SUNBEAM” 


The best Primulinus type for unique 
decorative schemes. Color a rich 
yellow self. No other markings. 
Light and graceful. A Vaughan 
production that has come to stay. 


Per 106, $10.00. Per 1000, $85.00 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
THIS AND OTHERS. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





“Garden Pictures with Gladioli” 


A fascinating article by Louise Beebe 
Wilder, the widely-known garden 
author and enthusiast, was written 
expressly for my 1920 catalog. 


I offer less than fifty varieties, but these 
include many of the most exquisite home 
and foreign creations. 

The catalog is attractively illustrated. 
It is sent for the asking. 


W. L. CR'SSEY 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 














Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N.Y. 








Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 





My New 1920 Gladiolus Catalog 


listing at moderate prices over 50 varieties of great beauty, also 
collections and mixtures, will be mailed free on request. Drop 
a postal card for it today. 
Conspicuous, Distinction, Mad. Mounet-Suily, President Wilson, 
Pride of Hillegom, Prince of Wales, Red Emperor, Etc. 


HOWARD M. GILLET, 


Box F. Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 











ACRES in choice Peonies. Large 


your order now. 





We have one of the finest collections to\be found. Over FIVE 

stock of Brand’s varieties. 

7 The best of the French and English sorts. Also seedlings of 
our own growing. Come and see them in bloom. 


We have added over one acre of the finest Daffodils, Narcissi and Jon- 
quils in the newest novelties. A few bulbs for sale this season. Book 


Can furnish Peony seed @ $1 per 0z.; Warcissus seed, $1 pkt. 


Detivary in Annes enh Sees: All hand fertilized and 
from the choicest varieties. 

































GLADIOLI at 85c. Per Doz. 


EMPRESS OF INDIA, MASTER WIETSE, MRS. PENDLETON, 
PEACE, NIAGARA, PANAMA, ROUGE TORCH, 
SCARSDALE, MRS. WATT 
Bulbs 1% in. or more, postpaid at above price. 

er varieties at other prices. Send for price list. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 71 South St, WRENTHAM, MASS. 


\% dozen at the same rate. 
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Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society ? NOW is the time to join, for at 


the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a. year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy. attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 


February, 1920 





THE GLADIOLUS 


MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Onset, Mass., Nov. 23rd, 1919. 
Mr. W. E. FRYER, Mantorville, Minn. 
Dear Sir:— 

Answering your kind favor of recent date would 
thank you to book my order for 500 Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer under % inch. 

I notice that this variety produces fine spikes 
from % inch bulbs, and every one of the 100 pur- 
chased from you last spring produced a bloom. It 
is by far the finest red I have seen. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. BURROWS. 


$1.25 per dozen, $8.00 per 100. 


oom 





































themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Mantorville } 


A yellow, ruffied Gladiolus. Some of the flowers are pure 
yellow while others are tinted pink. 


$2.56 per dozen. 
At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid. 


A large stock of the standard varieties and 
many novelties. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 






































GLADIOLUS LE MARECHAL FOCH 


Holland’s Best Novelty 


First Class Certificate, Haarlem, 1919 


The “Weekblad voor Bloembollencultuur,” (weekly paper for Flower bulb culture) 
organ of the General Association for Flower bulb culture, describing the plants that 
were awarded a First Class Certificate during 1919. says in its number of November 
25th, 1919, of Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch: 
“Le Marechal Foch is the well-known, magnificent rose Gladiolus, that, 
as the famous marshal, whose name it carries, has gained high dis- 
tinction. Seldom has a Gladiolus, brought for trial, been awarded a 
First Class Certificate with such a general approval. And no wonder! 
Better shaped and. colored and larger and freer flowering than this 
Gladiolus is hardly imaginable. So that we are sure, that this Gladiolus 
will, like the great Marshal Foch, not only reign in one country, but 
that it will soon have its dominion in the gardens of many countries.” 





First size bulbs : - per 25 $20.00 
Young bulbs for propagating “ 100 40.00 
Bulblets * 1000 40.00 


(25 at 100 rates) 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for 
necessary import license. They will furnish full instructions. 


Offered by 


J. Heemskerk 


c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 
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Co the Reader's of 
Che Flower Grower: 


The following letter (from a real authority) will show you the superiority of 
our Primulinus Gladiolus. Even to-day no other grower can offer you a list of Ruffled 
varieties of this beautiful new type. Occasionally a recent beginner with the Gladiolus 
lays claim to “improvement” and superiority, but as soon as his new “most wonderful 
of all” come into comparisons on an equal footing of soils, climate and other environ- 
mental conditions his claims begin to fall short. I believe you will agree with me that 
my experience of over 30 years with the Gladiclus (and an accumulation of vast foun- 
dation stocks) enable me to at least keep the pace with the newcomers (who can 
“beat the world” in just a few years), and is worth something to you. If you will 
send me your address I will mail you a free copy of a handsomely illustrated booklet 
of 42 pages on Modern Gladiolus. This booklet contains revised and additional in- 
formation on care ot bulbs, culture, remedies for diseased bulbs, etc. You can not 
afford to be without it. It is not a catalog, as we have recently sold our entire crop 
for this year and will not issue a catalog until next December for 1921. (If your 
name is already on our mailing list you will receive the booklet without further re- 
quest.) Send your address in full, (postal will do,) to the address at the bottom of 
this page and learn something of how the Ruffled Gladiolus was originated. 








Woodcote, Alverstoke, 
Hants, England, Dec. 17th, 1919. 
Mr. A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


DEAR SIR: 


Your announcement in this month’s FLOWER GROWER made me very sad, as I was looking 
for your catalog by every mail. When I exhibited some of your varieties in London this year, 
I had many inquiries for your address and I have no doubt you have heard from some. Mr. 
Barr (the foremost originator of Daffodils in the world,) wrote to me on more than one occa- 
sion and I sent him a bloom of “Purple Glory” with which he was very much struck. I also 
sent you a page of the QUEEN which contained a notice of one of my exhibits. 

Now I must exercise my soul in patience until next year perhaps again to be disappointed. 

The purchaser of your stocks may, I suppose, put some of the varieties on the market 
next year. I was wondering whether the purchaser was Mr. Cave, of Essex. He told me that 
he was growing on all your Primulinus varieties for his son, who is now at one of the Horti- 
cultural Colleges, so that he might have a good stock available by the time his son was ready 
to go into the business. 

While congratulating you on your great success, I hope that you will give your old friends 
a “look in” next year. Yours faithfully, 


Signed: Geo. CHURCHER. 








A. E. Kunderd 


(Address the originator of the Ruffled GOSHEN IND 
Gladiolus, and of by far the finest Gla- 
diolus in the world.) > ' e 
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Giant GLADIOLI The Acme of 
Superbulbs Bulb Quality 








An Unsurpassed Development in Bulbs of the Newer and Finer Varieties 








Vitality as well as breeding is essential to the perfect development of flowers. In the Gladiolus the 

germ and substance of the flower are contained in the bulb. The breeding, the inherent varietal 

characteristics, may be in any bulb but if the germ and vital ceils that nourish it are weak or sickly, 
the flower will never reach its ultimate perfection. 


The Superbulbs we offer represent the highest 
attainment im bulb culture. They are literally crammed 
with vitality, the finest, healthiest specimens of their kind. 
Thoroughly matured through careful nurture over a long season, 
they are ready te burst with imprisoned vigor into tall, graceful 
plumes of iridescent beauty. Just to look at them develops visions 
of the grand, beautiful, prize-winning spikes their abundant vi- 
tality promises. You must agree that never have been better 
bulbs produced than these Giants of the North. 


The Giant Superbulbs are truly massive specimens that be- 
gin where ordinary top-sizes leave off. They are wonderful pro- 
ducers of bloom. In our trials they averaged three immense 
spikes to the bulb, only an occasional bulb producing less than 
two, a few as many as five. For rapid increase oi ex- 
pensive valuable new sorts they are unexcelied. 
When lifted each Giant Superbulb had produced from two 
to five blooming size bulbs in addition ‘to many bulblets. For 
this multiplying feature alone they are of exceptional vaiue. 


Gladioli that should be in every collection 


my DROP--Unquestionably the best yellow Glad. in commerce. An 
extra large, pure, deep yellow with beautiful red line on petals. This grand 
Kunderdi Prim. is an extra fine garden sort, a tall, strong grower with 
beautiful, broad, green foliage. Blooms are of good size, four to i open 
at a time and « good k keeper, both in the # garden and when cu Muc! 
more Schwaben and a onmenes. Undoubtedly ‘destined 
to achieve the greatest popularity. t Superbulbs, $2.50 
$25.00 doz. Superbulbs, $2.00 ea., $20.00 doz. 

LYSE unter) We think pam k we the best white on the market, 
and the earliest. A tall grower and a good keeper, The 
shade is a much jpurer white Heber: aire Chicago White.: A very! ‘satis¢actory 
jae my four to xix blooms open at one time. Highly recommended for 


and the best all-around satisfactory va among whites for * 


florists’ use. Superb in the ee its pry should be im every 
garden. Giant Superbul $6.00 doz. 


GLARE—(Harvington) The most unique color among Glads. We do no! 
know of its counte: in an flower. It is a red of indescribable _ 
“Intense,” azzling,” do not fill the bill. It is all 
these and something more. It is a color, or shade, or effect that caastn it 
as an individual :umong thousands. The eye is irresiatibly a ye gh a 
The leaves ‘an impression upon the sieht se ayy t persiete aft 

c has been tursed from the flower, much as th of the sun ~~ 
the vetinn. Once seen, we venture de sey Za S Gla enthusiast ory — 


any difficulty in million even after a 
Fou — — it: perhaps you can deacribe it? We will 1 pay $10 for the the 
received within the year. _It is baffling to 
ot but beautiful. It is not an atrocity 
aor naan oy te in‘ vase with other varicties. It 
with a soft, subdued tone. bakes phe oe it is a fairly strong grower, 
by no means dwarf. The blobms are of average size and open welt Glare 
will be an acquisition of outstanding merit in any collection. Super- 
bulbs. $! $1.00 ea.,, $10.00 doz. 

MRS. ts pny he te | rose-pink on white, with large 
blotch of rich carmine on lower — A consistent winner that 
requires no extended description. Our Giants are truly immense bulbs 
that produce this variety in its ultimate te Slory, Giant 
25c ea., $2.00-doz...$15.00 per hundred. Superbulbs, 20c. ea., $1.50 doz., 
$10.00 per hundr: nd. 

SELECT Geran pes HYBRIDS — An extra fine selection of the 
best types, largely yh ellows and primrose, producing large blooms: all 
those sorts ‘or cutting, including’ small, closely-hooded kinds, 
have been. diiscarded from this strain, so that we feel we are otfer- 
ing an lly fine selection each one of which is a beauty. Giant 

5c ea., $1.00 doz., $7.00 per 100 Superbulbs, 75c. 
doz., $5.00 per 10). 


Prices: Six of a kind at dozen rate, 50 of a kind at 100 rate. , eng net cash, without discounts. 

Postage cr Express Prepaid. “Extras” with Early Orders—they accommodate us. Offer- 

ings subject to unsold and limitation of quantities where stock requires. All stock guaranteed true to 
name and description to full extent of purchase price paid. 

Garden Seed (atalog now ready. Send your name for our Special offers of Dahlias, Iris, Perennials, Peonies, Etc., as issued. 


The W. L. Miller Seed Co. 


Market Square, (170 East Tenth St.) 


h. BILLY RED (Kunderd)—A very showy, rich cardinal red, tall and 


It will be apparent that to produce such Superbulbs required 
extraordinary effort and attention, which could be spared the 
past season only on a limited quantity and a select list. We 
anticipate that our offer of this superquality of bulbs will meet 
with favor among Glad. enthusiasts, and we are preparing to 
extend the list in increased quantities. 


This season we may not have enough Superbulbs to go 
round: the Giamt Superbulbs wi!l no doubt be first to go. 
Order early—and please mention second choice. We will ship 
now or any time specified, using extra care in labeling and pack- 
ing. Our usual guarantee of satisfaction goes with these bulbs: 
you are free to return them for refund within 15 days if for 
any reason you wish todo so. Little, where any, premium 
is asked over market price for a very superior quality and 
no sale is considered final where the purchaser fails to recog- 
nize the value received. 

Wholesale Price-list of other sizes and planting stock on ap- 
plication. 


BERTREX-—A clear white with faint, !avender-pink stripe through ner 
petals. A tall, strong grower, late midseason. e think it a better — 
than Peace and all-around desirable. ae Superbulbs, 25c. 
$2.00 doz. Superbulbs, 15c. ea., $1.50 doz. 


strong growing. A v: attractive variety. The blooms are lar e and 
= a. Bang ul in garden or vase: a good keeper. 


MR. MARK—A fine light bine b .- deeper shade in the throat, and 
deeper blotch on lower petals. Medium st: grower; blooms of medium 
SS ly the best of its ian among blues. Superbulbs, 25c. 
ea., oz. 

PRIMUNELLA—An exceptional ruffied Kunderdi Prim. An orchid-like 
flower with sunrise coloring large blooms, medium height. A few 
only. Giant Superbulbs, $2.50 each. 

LOVELINESS—A rich, ooomy — slightly ined pink in the throat. 

ay’ va ped A graceful —— e, very Beat overs well placed, strong er. 


25c. $2.00 di “Supe Miperbulb, ane $125 doze Ary 100. (250 

ea., oz. Su . €a., r 

or more at $8.00 per 1: - 

—_— matted darker. A PG —-temagnse a = flowers of price flame 

m larker. grower, producing magnificent spikes. 
Superbulbs. 75c. doz., A Sioa. 

ELBERTON—A fine, large, tall, = creamy-yellow Kunderdi Prim. A 
sure bloomer and a very graceful er and e. A +7 coloring and a 
Gied. that io well. Very desirable. “Suparbuthe. . ea., $2.00 doz., 

per li 


EN ZANG—A self pink of rich, oon shade. A tall, strong 
grower, large blooms: a good multiplier. One of the richest shades in 
a ba pretty and desizable. Superbulbs, 25c. ea. $2.00 doz., 


MAGIC--Fine lavender, with purple throat. Tall, strong grower, a = 
and free bloomer. Well worth while. Superbulbs, 25c. ea., $2.00 doz., 
$16.00 per 100. 

IDA VAN-—A rich, briiliantly colored, bright red, with a deep crimson 
throat. A very fine shade. — height, large blooms, graceful spike. 
Superbulbs, lic. ea., $1.50 d 

SCHWABEN— e, pale isin flowers, immense trusses; wonderful 

grower. Superb bs, 15c. ea., $1.00 doz., $7.00 per hundred. 


CRACKERJACK-~—Lar, Myo A dark Sms, eu tted lemon and 
maroon. Superbulbs, doz., $7.50 per 100. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Amateurs in Gladiolus Growing!!! 
Please let us have your name and address and you shall have, 
free of charge, a copy of our finely illustrated retail catalog 
by return mail. 4 If we have your address already, please 


send us the names of your friends whom you know to be 
lovers of Gladioli. 


People tell us that bulbs are scarce. We be- 
lieve it, but we still have plenty of ’em on hand. 


Let us hear from you soon. Respectfully, 


P. VOS & SON, 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Phone 548 J-S Mt. Clemens, Mich. P.O. Box 77 

































Growers - Who - Are - Interested 


in selling large quantities of Gladioli in named vari- 





eties, sizes from 34 inch and up to first size, please 
correspond with us. All purchases will be on a cash 


basis. 


Address Box 244, 
Care The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 
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LILYWHITE 








The Most Valuable Gladiolus Ever 
Sold in America 


PURE AS THE LILY! 


WHITE AS THE SNOW! 


The long desired spotless white Gladiolus that will 


bloom well without special care; vigorous in growth and extremely early (flowering a full week ahead of 


all other white varieties in our gardens.) 


“Lilywhite” is an ideal forcing variety and sure blooming 


sort. With @ stronger constitution than any other pure white Gladiolus, absolutely healthy and a profuse 


yielder of bulblets. 


“Lilywhite” stands in a class by itself. The blossoms are of lovely form, placed 


nicely on straight tall spikes, and are of good size and perfect Milk White color, large bulbs opening 


from six to eight flowers at once. 


Before the stock of this grand variety was purchased 
by me it was subjected to two seasons’ exhaustive tests 
on light, medium:and heavy soils. 


Successive plantings were made up to the 4th of July 
and in all cases results were most gratifying. 


Bulblets planted in a dry state germinated as freely as 
those soaked in lukewarm water. 


Flowerspikes were uniformly straight, and held their 
shape and color through a spell of dry, hot weather 
with burning southerly breeze, that wilted and streaked 
other varieties badly. 


A well knowr: nurseryman writes of his trial lot: “‘Lily- 
pe is blooming and I feel like throwing out my other 
whites.” 


Awarded First Prize New York Horticultural Society> 
1918, First Class Certificate of Merit Massachusett Hort- 
Soc., 1917. Also awards Boston and Detroit 1919. 


Extract Florists’ Review, Aug. 16, "17—A. F. Kunderd showed 
the fine white Gladiolus Lilywhite grown by H. E. Meader, 
which received an award of merit. 


Horticulture, Aug. 18, 17—Lilywhite made a very favorable im- 
pression, a very good spike and flower showing much com- 
mercial promise. 


Boston Transcript—Lilywhite is probably the clearest variety of 
its kind ever shown. 


Growers of experience say that “Lilywhite’ will event- 
ually take its place as the standard white Gladiolus. It 
has no rival. ° 





Read the following unsolicited testimonials selected from the many received from those who have grown trial 
lots or inspected “Lilywhite” growing in the field also from up-to-date fiorists who find the blooms popular. 


George Wolfrum, “Sunnyside Floral Gardens” Berlin, N.Y. 
“Lilywhiite” is very handsome; it is a fine gladiolus in every 
way. 
E. M. Sanford, (Gladiolus Grower, Madison, N. J. 
“Lilywhite” is certainly a wonderful flower. 
look as if every one had sprouted. 
J. K. Alexander, “The Dahlia King,” the largest grower of 
dahlias in the world. 
“Lilywhite” is the best florists’ white, it is simply great. 
Huff, the Florist, Inc., Sanford, Me. 
“Lilywhite” suits me. It is a fine florist variety. 


The bulblets 


kind. 


Homer F. Chase, “Gladiolus Specialist,” Wilton, N. H 


“Lilywhite” looks wonderfully healthy in growth and the 


bulblets all seem to have germinated. 
J. O. Elwell, “Florist,” Kennebunk, Me. 


The “Lilywhite” bleoms are elegant. Send more of that 


A. E. Kunderd, the originator of “Lilywhite” and of many other 
world-famous gladioli, the new race of ruffied sorts, Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Myrtle, Glory, etc., says: 
“Lilywhite” is, perhaps, the best florists’ variety I ever sent 
out. An even better forcer than “Myrtle.” 





Up-to-date florists will obtain a start in this 
be grown by the millions as soon as its possibiliti 


ficent gladiolus, which, as Mr. Kunderd says, will 
eS 


ome generally known. 


SELECT TRUE TO NAME BULBS 
Prices to the trade as follows: 


First size 14 inch and up $35.00 per 100 bulbs 


Second size 14 to 13 inch 30.00 per 100 bulbs Sixth size 


Third size 1 to 13 inch 


Fourth size ? to 1 inch 20.00 per 100 bulbs 


25.00 per 100 bulbs Bulblets per 1000 


Fifth size 4 to 3 inch 


$15.00 per 100 bulbs 
to 4 inch 


10.00 per 100 bulbs 
10.00 


As the amount of stock for sale is limited, early orders are advisable. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Dover, New Hampshire 
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Primulinus varieties. 


tiful varieties herself. 


C. Zeestraten, Prop. 





Well Ladies and Gentlemen— 


What did I tell you about Prince of Wales and Dominion? 
every side nothing but praise. These varieties speak for themselves. 


Now I tell you the same thing about my Chautauqua Red and my 


From 


“O! my, what a Gorgeous Red you have there.” That was what Mrs. Austin said when she visited my Gladiolus 
fields; “that is the most beautiful red I ever saw, and what do you charge for those;” and she was very disap- 
pointed when I told her they were not for sale yet, and she doesn’t go into the new ones quick as she has such beau- 


Chautauqua Red is not quite as large as Dominion, but more flowers open at a time, is at least fourteen days earlier 
and a vivid brilliant fire red color and hardly any markings in the throat. It is pointed out at once even in the largest col- 
lections. Wo red can be compared with Chautauqua Red. Won first prize at the New York show. 


My Primulinus are not yet surpassed, and I believe they will never be surpassed, as they are the most wonderful things you 
ever saw. Try a few and you will see it for yourself. Stock is very limited, some varieties are exhausted already. 


We were again awarded this year in Detroit, same as previous years in New York and Buffalo, first prize for the best col- 
lection of 20 varieties, and Hammond Tracy’s prize for 25 of the best Primulinus. 


Catalogue on request. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


Bemus Point, N.Y. 

















A FEW CHOICE VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI 





Per doz 
Madame Mounmet Sully "$i 00 —_Loveliness $1.50 
Prince of India 3.50 ” Imaculé 1.50 
Hiawatha 2.00 O. W. Halladay 1.25 
Parliament 2.50 War 1.00 
White Glory 2.50 Clear Eye 2.00 
Scarlet Glory 2.50 Herada 1.50 
Red Emperor 2.00 Bertrex 1.50 
Gretchen Zang 2.00 Pearl 1.00 


One each of the above varieties carefully labeled for $3.00. 
And 6 each of the following for $1.75: 


Panama, Niagara, Baron Hulct, Crystal White, 
America and Mrs. King. = Ail postpaid. 


No more planting stock or bulblets. 


John Zeestraten Mansfield, Mass. 




















TWO NEW ASTERS 
IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES ONLY. $1.50 EACH’, PACKAGE OF 50 SEEDS 
PURE HONOR, white, and Rugowski’s MERITORIOUS PINK 


These ASTERS have the endorsement of the best experts of the country as 

being the largest flowers on the longest stems thus far seen in the market. 

Write for details, or better still send in your order teday, as seed is go- 
ing fast. Special offers in my 1920 seed catalog. t is free. 


JOHN K. RUGOWSKI, Seedsman, MANITOWOC, WIS 
eR LTT RES RSE | SENET TeV 











SURPLUS GLADIOLUS BULBS ! beve 2 


surplus of 
few varieties this year, but every one is a good one and all 4 in — win 
ning exhibit at the New England Fair and other places. gy = Veivet 
King. Mrs. King, 50c. adoz.; Pink Perfection, $1.25, Panama, Gol 


Niagara, Jean, $1 a doz. 1% i in. 1%in. lin. %in. %in a" 
100 AMERICA $1.00 7 $1.00 at 
100 PANAMA y 00 1.50 1 2.00 
100 GOLDEN KING 4.00 1.50 4.00 


oe 7 ll ING ca br 2.00 











GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin 
(Kunderd), The new ruffled pink. A pure apple- 
blossom tint, extraordinarily early, elegantly ruffied 
with many blossoms open at a time. Cannot be ex- 
celled as a cut-flower variety. Each, 35c.; Dozen, 
$3.50 ; 100, $24.50. 


Butterfly 
(Kunder.), A delicate salmon-pink, nicely ruffled, 
very strong and vigorous. The blooms resemble a 
giant butterfly—beautiful. Each, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50; 
100, $18.00 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr. 
(Kunderd), Each, 10c.; Dozen, $1.00; 100, $7.50. 


White King 


(Kunderd), Ruffled. Ea., 10c; Doz., $1.00; 100, $7.50 


Gov. Hanly 
(Kunderd), The very best red. Each, 10c.; Dozen, 
$1.00; 100, $7.50. 
and many others, Postage Prepaid. 


Dorothy McKibbin, Butterfly, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 

Pride of Goshen, Sentinel and Kunderdi Glory are ail 

illustrated in my new 1920 catalog. It also contains notes on 

planting, culture and storage. You should have it. It is 
FREE, order one at once. 


John H. McKibbin 
1309 Division Street Goshen, Ind. 














4.00 
M. WILSON, 380, May St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Peonies Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 
for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 
selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
will include one pient of B of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 


Lady Alexandra vane. Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 
Bernhardt, James fae o and various other fine sorts. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. | 





LONE ELM GLADIOLI 


12 America, 12 MRS. F. KING and 6 PANAMA, properly 
labeled, or 12 MRS. F. KING, 12 AUGUSTA and 6 
NIAGARA, properly labeled for $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


J.W. SEILER CO., rk. F. po. 1 Ravenna, O. 





























e th If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 
won- ) 
Wont -) \ Dahlias *:,.°3..7°, THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 





hybridizing experiments in crossing brimful of helpful | apt re renee ' asi 
¥ and recrossing the choicest English, tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles o well-known au- 
French and Holland varieties. They are marvelously oy ene thorities on horticnitural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
fi hi ste! id lient t in a. ur jou are pu y 
in both coloring and form, eae — — are excellent as cut flowers. the G 7 Sa mals lished regul 
M. G. TYLER, 1660 Derby S&., Portland, Ore. A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 














Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








Buying the Best Varieties Is 
What Counts  sansracrion GUARANTEED 


Ea. Doz. 100 


Catharina—Grayish light blue, lower petals deeper blue with maroon blotch----.---.-....--.-. $ .60 $ 6.00 $40.00 
Flora— Extra golden yellow, strong grower, rapid multiplier, one of the best in its color for 

Met SUE a. cus <. ceCauk cede © “Scan thadddactecctocecscdeccnadael ches: * Stusesesescd 1.50 15.00 
Golden Measure—Extra fine dark yellow; stock nearly exhausted, next month they can’t 

I BAO eS Tg 2c | ag ecbecatdesacecsiee  <s, cacncnnnpeshs 4.00 48.00 
Maine—Wonderful white, most delicate in form and shape, considered to be the best white... 4.00 48.00 
Majestic—Brilliant orange pink, a iittle deeper and more distinct than Prince of Wales. 

er en eet «ee | by ep Ye ae ay. a Ee 75 7.50 50.00 
Muriel—Large flowering light blue, little darker spot, the largest blue in existence. -------- By 7.50 60.00 
Pride of Hillegom—Very fine scarlet, large flowers well placed on a tall strong spike. Every 

grower praises his own kinds and most every one considers his own introductions the best. 

We content ourselves to say that some growers we sold this variety to call it the best... .30 3.00 20.00 
Prince of Wales—Delicate salmon pink, large well shaped flowers, very early--.-.-.-.-.----.-.-- 15 1.25 9.00 
Red Emperor (Dominion)—Immense flowers of a magnificent deep scarlet, strong tall spike .25 2.00 10.00 


United Bulb Co. 


THE HOME OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


See cur ad. on Page No. XV2 Mount Clemens, Mich. 























Glads Special Prices PEONIE. 1 FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


Peonies mentioned by Mrs. Pleas as her 














favorites in article in January FLOWER GROWER, also BRAND’S 
WHILE THEY LAST choicest introductions. Try his “Best Six”—Frances Willard, 
One inch and up. Postpaid in.U. S. Martha Bullock, E. B. Browning, Longfellow, Mary Brand and 
24 Mrs. Francis King... 50c 24 Independence me ST 50c Henry Avery. Good healthy stock at list prices. 
Se 50c 20 Augusta -............50c MRS. RA 
, SSeS. 50c 20 Princeps. .......---- 50c emccatecise WM. C WF FORD, La Porte, Ind. | 
20 Princepine-----..---. 50c 16 Early Pink..--.....-- 50c 
12 Pink Beauty- --.---- SOc W2 Arsene... ... ..-.....He 
12 Willie Wigman.......50c 10Schwaben --.-.......50c COLLECTION A—5 America, 4 Panama, 4 Empress of India, 5 Sulphur 
BED waew cockene:'s 50c 10 Golden King--..-......50c Queen, 5 Baron Hulot for $1.00 
10 Pendleton... -...--. 50c 10 Large Buff -..-.--.-- -50c COLLECTION B—6 Augusta, 6 Prince of Wales, 6 Schwaben for $1.00 
10 Niagara -...-.....-- 50c 8 Pink Perfection ------. 50c 


COLLECTION C-—3 Mrs. Frank Pepdinten, 5 Schwaben, 4 Mrs. Watt, 4 
Glory of Holland for $1.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed All first size bulbs and prepaid at prices quoted. Special large size bulbs 
$1.25 per collection. 


H. M. Barrett & Son Cranbury, N. J. | Fairoak Fam, FRANK R. SAWYER, Mansfeld, Mass. 
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Cedar Hill Nursery 
Brookville, L. 1, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


Albert Lahodny, 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of these that you will find innoother ~ 


catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 
Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 























GLADIOLI 
First Size Bulbs Averaging 12 inch 
and Up 


100 

America. -....--.--. $ .50 $4.00 Nezinscott-----. $ .75 $6.00 
RS ocak ata ~ ‘eee : 6.00 
Brenchleyensis.... 50 4.00 Panama ---.-.----- 75 6.00 
Cc .lF—7— 4.00 | Princeps.---.-..-.- 75 6.00 
Grace Henry ---.--- 50 400 \Taconic ........- 75 6.00 
PE od~ecsacke 400 Schwaben ------- 100 7.50 
Sea 50 4.00 Jane Dieulafoy...1.00 7.50 
Klondyke - -..--.--- ‘50 4.00 Pink Perfection ..1.00 7.50 
Mad. Lemoinier-.. 50 400 War. ... -1.00 7.50 

Monneret..- .50 4.00 Evelyn Kirtland.-2.00 15.00 
Mrs. F. King...... .50 4.00 Gretchen Zang...2.00 15.00 
Pink Augusta..... 50 4.00 Wm.Falconer....2.00 15.00 
Princepine........ 50 4.00 Wintzer’sG. Mix.. .30 2.50 
Baron Hulot ------ -75 600 Prim. Hybrids.... 40 3.00 


Empress of India_. .75 6.00 
Mrs. F.Pendleton.. .75 6.00 
Mrs. Watt ._...... .75 6.00 


Lovers or admirers of the Primulinus will make no mistake in 
trying the two seedlings offered above. They are wonderful. 


I do not issue a catalogue. 
Parcel Post Prepaid 


N. Leon Wintzer 


Gladiolus Grower 


Prim. Orange, extra fine 5.00 40.00 
Prim. Salmon, extra fine_5.00 40.00 


West Grove, Penna. 

































Gladiolus Bulbs 


Special Prices for January 
ALL BULBS 1)” AND OVER. 


40 America . - - - $1.00 
40 Augusta - - - - 1,00 
40 Brenchleyensis - - - 1.00 
36 Chicago White - - - 1,00 
20 Crystal White - - . 1.00 
20 Hilda - - . - - 1,00 
40 Halley - - - - 1.00 
20 Peace - - - 1,00 
28 Primulinus Hy brids - 1.00 
20 Schwaben - - - 100 
20 Mrs. Watt - - - 1.00 
20 War - - - - - 1,00 
HALF OF ANY Two COLLECTIONS 1.00 


ONLY KINDS WE HAVE NOW 


Amaryllis 


Selected bulbs that have bloomed $1.00 each. Large 
seedling bulbs 75c each, $2.06 for three bulbs. 


All Postpaid in the United States. 


TAIT BROS. CO. 


P. O. Box 556 
Brunswick - 
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. CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE coop ONES 


My New Price List Contains the Following Varieties 








THE “BIG ee Evelyn pe emcee mee 
Golden Measure Myrtle Dominion 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton Europa America 


Schwaben Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lilywhite 

Niagara Jessie Mrs. Francis King 
Pink Perfection Panama Augusta 

Empress of India Goliath Mrs. Watt 

War Mrs. Dr. Norton Golden King 

Peace Baron Hulot Ida Van 

Pink Beauty Ruffled Glory White Cluster 
Sulphur King Willy Wigman Wamba 

Crimson Glow Glory of Holland Rose Wells 

Halley Loveliness Primulinus Hybrids 
Canary Bird Mary Fennell Exhibition Mixture 
Charlemagne Lily Lehmann 

Pink Progression Prince of Wales 


Price List now ready. My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 


CLEVELAND Ravenna, Ohio 
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A Tangible Rainbow “Betscherized” 


IS NOT ORIGINALITY that prompts us to say, “The rainbow 
comes down in Ohio.” We are forced to admit that some of the 
official agricultural publicity men of the Buckeye State “heat us 

to it” in that regard; but.while they were speaking figuratively, we 
are 5 ag literally—having seen, felt and smelled that rainbow. 

The August sun shone kindly the morning we climbed one of the 
long. rolling hills for which Tuscarawas County is noted. There 
had been intermittent rains nearly every day fora month and in the 
early sunshine of that day Mother Nature appeared at her best. The 
bluegrass which covered the hillside was long ard succulent; 
the grove on our left was rich in the deep green of a warm, 
moist summer, while the tassels of the corn in the valley below 
seemed to wave a salute of thanksgiving for the light of the long- 
absent sun. Nearing the summit we peeped over the brow and 
caught a glimpse of the picturesque Tuscarawas River as it wound 
its gentle way in and out among the hills in the distance and as we 
took the last step in our ascent, there was spread out in close 
proximity in the valley below, a picture long to be remembered. 
There were three huge patches of color, a magnificent conglomera- 
tion of many shades. It looked as tho some giant had plucked a 
rainbow from the sky, and breaking it into three pieces upon the 
ground, had gone on about his business. One could imagine that 
his good wife had found it and thinking that her husband not to be 
outdone by any of the young men of the earth in choosing many 
colored cloths for Sunday shirts, had pressed the curves out of it 
and laid it in the sun to dry. There is no telling what imagination 
would have conjured had not Mr. C. Betscher brought us back to the 
reality of the situation by the question, “Well, what do you think 
of my Gladioli ?” 

Gladioli they were—15 or 20 acres of them growing in rank 
profusion. The excessive rainfal! of July and early August had been 
particularly favorable and they appeared at their best. Going 
nearer, the mass of blended color assumed more individuality. Here 
were several rows of rich velvety-crimson ones whose faces showed 
in pleasing contrast to the deep green of the stems and leaves; 
over there were white ones that were really white; in those rows 
just beyond were delicate pink ones, daintily striped ones, saffron 
yellows, soft tans, royal purples—so many varying shades of color 
that one became bewildered in trying to recognize them 

The portion of Fertile Acres devoted to Gladioli is divided into 
three plots. Plot number one contains seven or eight acres and all va- 
rieties are grown here. Those sold commercially are taken from this 
plot. The Gladioli growing here which show some particularly de- 
sirable quality are marked while in bloom and when dug up in the 
fall, preserved for planting in plot number two the following spring. 
This second plot of five acres contains only those flowers which have 
shown convincingly their hardiness and beauty, and from these 
selected varieties even greater discriminating selections are made to 
perfect a distinct type. The third or test plot containing about 
four acres was perhaps the most interesting of all. Here were 
planted the best types which Mr. Betscher has developed while every 
other row contained the best varieties which have been developed 
in Europe and America. There were choice types of Lemoine and 
Vilmorin of France, Leichtlin and Pfitzer of Germany, Kelways of 
England, Crawford, Christy and “Wizard” Burbank of America. 
Others there were, too, but in no ‘single instance did varieties of 
those breeders surpass the varieties which had been “Betscherized” 
and in the great majority of cases they did not measure up to the 
rich, dainty, clear-colored, well-spiked, tall, early blooming and 
vigorous, healthy plants of our Buckeye Gladiolus breeder, C. Betscher. 

In speaking of plant breeding Mr. Betscher said, “In all we 
must seek out the units which may be assembled for the betterment 
of future types. Intrinsic and economic value predominate in the 
end. Today anything new must have decided merit—mere botanical 
difference will not do. Our breeding has been done largely thru the 
results of our own experiments. In recent years Darwin’s, Men- 


del’s and DeVries’ works have been digested, but many of our re- 
sults perforce compel us to take distinct position over those noble 
markers of time. Owing to certain experimentation still going on, 
it is best for the present to make no publication of method.” He 
turned to test plot as he continaed, “You see here our results in 
comparison with others.” He hesitated a moment and added, “Well, 
results—results count !” 

Primarily, C. Betscher is a lover of life. He is an observer, a 
reader and a thinker. Ambition has pointed to an ever growing and 
enlarging ideal. This ever bettering ideal he has placed before him 
in his life’s work —the breeding of plants—and he has worked un- 
swervingly toward it. He has accomplished much, and, as is 
characteristic of those who do things, he has had little to say re- 
garding his work. 

In the interim before he passes on his work to those of future 
times, in a valley among the rolling hills of picturesque Tuscarawas 
County, there will be each season a really and truly rainbow—a 
rainbow Betscherized.—Trell W. Yocum, Editor. 


Gladiolus CRIMSON GLOW 


Our introductory description 


Crimson Glow (Betscher) a robust, vigorous grower—tall 
slender stems—largest size—rich glowing crimson color— 
unusual substance—free producer—very fine in every way. 








What our customers say:— 


MR. WARD WELSH, Manager Good & Reese Co.’s Gladiolus farm:— 
“It certainly is a great Gladiolus—if you never send out another it 
ought to bring you lasting fame breeding Gladioli.’ 
MR. W. F. THIRKILDSON, late with Burpees—“‘It is easily the finest 
red I ever saw if not the one best Gladiolus, all points considered.” 


MR. RAYMOND W. CHAMPE—“The best red—immense, glorious, daz- 
zling red.”’ 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS—“We have had your Crimson Glow 
since it first came out. It is very good in every respect.” 


MR. MATTHEW CRAWFORD—“Crimson Glow is a wonderful Gladiolus 
—it is the best red I ever saw—you have some grand new ones.” 


MR. B. H. TRACY—“By far the most beautiful red Gladiolus yet on the 
market—a perfect scarlet,”” &c. 


EVERY VISITOR IS ELATED WHEN VIEWING IT. 


It has made good and our aim is to produce 
and introduce only sorts of outstanding merits. 
It outclasses all other reds every way. 
Ask your dealers for it or send direct. 
$1 ea.; $10 per doz.; $75 per 100—Post free. 


Primulinus Hybrids—Betscher’s 


Early blooming; a very fine type; large flowers: tall, early, 
sure, fetching, vigorous, forces very well. Mostly yellows. In- 
ferior ones discarded—is recognized by critical buyers as a 
superior strain. 


Primulinus Hybrids—Yellows 


Selected to color out of above. These average better than 
named yellows—healthier, more virile, taller, earlier. The 
best paying forcing type. All }’ and up bulbs bloom nicely. 








Our list embraces the cream of the World’s Best ones, also choice and select 


mixtures. Send for our list today. 


GLADIOLI --- CANNAS --- DAHLIAS --- PEONIES 


ini: # OVER ALL ELSE ——* 


4? Dover, tuse. Co, Ohio, U.S.A. 


C. BETSC 
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We are large growers of 
Gladioli an tne standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 


“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 





Our New Catalog, just issued, zives 


for it today. 


The Good & Reese Co. 
The Largest Rose Growers in the World 


Springfield, Ohio 


prices; write 












XIll 











IRIS 


All the above—and then some. 


per 100. 


“Blue Flags, Yellow Flags, Fiags all freckled. 
Which will you take, Yellow, blue, speckled? 
Take which you will 


speckled, blue, yellow 


Each in its way has not a fellow.” 


Millions of them 
$2.50 each. Splendid mixture unnamed $1.00 per doz. $5.00 
(Not the parcel post kind, too large.) 


15c. 


If you want what you want WHEN you wart it 
Send us an order and you will experience 
no exasperating delay. 


WE SHIP PROMPTLY during the DIGGING SEASON. 
We grow Peonies, but do not recommend spring planting. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR PRICE LIST? 


YOURS FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUL 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills 


AMERICA. 


Mass. 











to 




















OUR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


on Gladiolus and Dahlias has been mailed to our customers and friends and if 
same is not in a your possession, WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. 


Here are a few varieties taken from our catalog: 


—— pde 0 Lanqusbouss— Most 
soft pink with cream 
aake center. Award of merit 





without any 
Licbestever-Balllizns scarlet, un- 
ly one of the finest and 


existence. Very tall spike. 
well set with large flowers of 


- : 
colored variety with 

markings. Stately spike with 
immense flowers ___.___...__.__. 


Per 
- 100 


100 


100 


100 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
$40.00 $32.00 $24.00 $19.00 $14.50 


10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.50 


12.00 


20.00 


45.00 


12.50 


40.00 


40.00 
12.50 


9.50 


16.00 


36.00 


10,00 


32.00 


32.00 
10.00 


50.00 40.00 


75.00 


40.00 


50.00 
60.00 
45.00 


70.00 
40.00 
80.00 


90.00 


75.00 


National Bulb Farms, Rae. 


Largest Growers of Gladioli 


60.00 


32.05 


40.00 
48.00 
36.00 


56.00 
32.00 
64.00 


72.00 


64.00 
64.00 


60.00 


7.00 


12.00 


27.00 


7.50 


24.00 


24.00 


7.50 


30.00 


45.00 


24.00 


30.00 
36.00 
27.00 


42.00 
24.00 
48.00 


54.00 


48.00 
48.00 


5.50 


8.50 


21.50 


6.00 


19.00 


19.00 


6.00 


24.00 


36.00 


10.00 


24.00 
29.00 
21.50 


33.50 
10.00 
38.50 


43.00 


38.50 
38.00 


4.00 


7.00 


16.00 


4.50 


14.50 


14.50 


4.50 


18.00 


27.00 


14.50 


18.00 
21.50 
16.00 


25.00 
14.50 
29.00 


32.50 


29.00 
29.00 


27.00 








Maidenblush—Delicate pink with 
darker pink blotches. Very dainty 
flower. We consider it one of the 
mest attractive varieties of the 
be | nppon 

Majestic—Delicate orange pink, a 
brilliant color. Certif. of merit_- 

Marie--Mauve, an extremely large 
flower on tail spike__._...__.______ 

Master Wieberitus—Fine mauve 
with white mauve spotted blotch 

Mauve Clair—Like its name, a 
clear mauve variety__________. 

Montblanc—Pure white with small 
yeliow stripes. Very dainty 
powers 0 re So 


biotch on lower petals.........__ 
Mrs. Dr. Norton - White with suf- 
fused soft pink edges. wer 
als have a blotch < sul. x 
reine 

on extra fine variet 


Orange Brilliant—Like its name, a 
brilliant orangeGladiolus. Very 
free flowering, early b! ing 

Pink Perfection—Beautiful soft 
pink color of the carnation En- 
chantress. A tall grower, rather 
late blooming. The spike is well 
set with flowers and frequently 
these are artistically bent— 
surely a glorious variety. First 
class certif. Haarlem and London 

Pink Progression—Sulphur white 
with 1 blotch, sport of Pink 


Beaut: 

Pride ‘of Hiliegom—The best 
blood red Gladiolus, a most won- 
derful variety 

Prince of Wales— Beautiful light 
salmon with orange shade, very 
early. First class certif. Haariem 

most Peolon Tall 
a 


ine—. 


Red Emperor—Pure, deep scarlet, 
immense flowers of great sub- 
= well placed upon a tall 

Rev. Eubank—Light blue, award 
of merit Haa: 

Saffrano—Li 
blotch, ru’ 

Sunrise— Soft canary yellow, ruf- 
fled, nankiin colored 

White Giant—Pure white enor- 
mously large flower, strong 

— First class certificate 
aarlem 

Wilbrinck—Lovely flesh pink with 
creamy blotch on lower — . 
new and very beautiful__- 


1000 
1000 
1000 


1000 


100 


100 


riem 00 
t yellow with darker 
1000 


100 


ist 
75.00 
70.00 
60.00 
55.00 
90.00 
70.00 
11.00 


75.00 
50.00 
35.00 


25.00 


50.00 


40.00 


70.00 


80.00 


90.00 


10.00 
40.00 
80.00 
25.00 


2).00 


80.00 


2nd 
60.00 


56.00 
48.00 
44.00 
72.00 


56.00 
9.50 


€0.00 
60.00 
40.00 
28.00 


20.00 


40.00 


32.00 


56.00 


64.00 


72.00 


8.00 
32.00 
64.00 
20.00 


16.00 


64.00 


3rd 
45.00 


42,00 
36.00 
33.00 
54.00 


24.00 
6.50 


45.00 
45.00 


30.60 
21.00 


30,00 


24.00 


42.00 


48.00 


54.00 


6.00 
24.00 
48.00 
15.00 


4th 
36.00 


33.50 
29.00 
26.50 
43.00 


33.50 
5.00 


36.00 
36.00 
24.00 
17.00 


12.00 


24.00 


19.00 


33.50 


38.50 


43.00 


5.00 
19.00 
38.00 
12.00 


48.00 38, 


27.00 
25.00 
21.50 


18.00 


14.50 


25.00 


29.00 


32.50 


3.50 
14.50 
29.00 

9.00 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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“GLADIOLI” 


Special Offer of the Vos named varieties, obtained by a careful process of hybridization: 


% in. 1% 11% %-1 w-% 























and up inch inch inch inch BULBLETS 
COR. M. VOS—Sport of Wilbrink, light rose, almost white. -Esch $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 | Per 100 $25.00 
EROS—Soft rose, carmine stripe on lower petal.......... 4.00 3.00 ” 20.00 
EVENING RED—Large flower, charming crimson......... “ 50 40 30 .25~ = .20 m 2.50 
PPRRRe Geert — 2 OO WORE BERTIE. oo ccc ccc ccc cc ccccccccse ” 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.20 * 15.00 
GEORGIA—Light rose with purple blotches (very early)... “ 75 60 .50 40 4.30 rs 3.00 
GEN. JOFFRE—Brick red, large flower.................. Pr. 100 3.00 2.50-| Per 1000 3.00 
ILLINOIS—Apple blossom pink....................00000. ¥ 20.00 15.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 “ 9.00 
JOHANNES FEUER—Brownish red, velvet striped........ Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80]/ Per 100 7.00 
MAINE—The purest white in existence................. % 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 “ 20.00 
inns cc ncinnck Kheadbeieweesinee<s 7 2.50 2.00 
MISS CHRISTINA TREUR—As early as “Halley,” (softest rose)... “ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 “ 25.00 
MRS. VOS—The color reminds us of peach blossoms........ 2 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 «“ 7.00 
MORNING GLORY—Clear yellow, tiny red mark on lower petals “ 1.00 80 6 3.50 
NEBRASKA—Violet blue with snow-white blotch.......... Pr. 100 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50] por 1000 9.00 
NY I acs sh dua one base dscns veces ct Each 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 .65| per 100 7.50 
NEW MEXICO—Tall, robust; pure white flower........... se 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80  .65 “ 7.50 
OHIO—Pure white, slight blue tinge in throat.............. ” 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80  .65 “ 7.50 
RADIUM—Brilliant light rose... ......cccccccccccccceee Pr. 100 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00] Per 1000 4.50 
UTAH—Pure white, rose feathering on lower petals........ t. 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 “ 5.00 
WASHINGTON—Like “Europe” flower, very strong grower. Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80/ Per 100 7.00 
WISCONSIN—Large white flower, pink stripe on lower petal “ 1.00 80 .65 -.50 .40 “ 3.50 
WOLVERINE—Brownish pink..................2eeeeeees . 50 40 .30 .25 ~~ .20 “ 2.00 
YELLOW PRINCE—Prim. Orange, strong grower ........ " 50 40 30 2 20 “ 2.00 
Special Offer of varieties, recently introduced into the trade:-- 
1% in. 1%in. lin. % in. % in. BULBLETS 
CATHARINA—Grayish light blue..................... Pr. 100 $28.00 $22.00 $17.00 $14.00 | Pr. 1000 $19.00 
CHATEAU THIERRY—Dark orange, yellow blotch..... = $20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 2 10.00 
CLEAR EYE—Rich deep scarlet, white blotch......... " 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 ° 9.00 
CONSPICUOUS—Light blue, yellow blotch............ , 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 - 9.00 
FLORA—Golden yellow, large flower.................. Each 1.50 1.20 1.00 80 65 | Pr. 100 7.50 
GOLDEN MEASURE—The best yeliow............... SOLD OUT 
GOLIATH—Dark purplish maroon.................+.+- SOLD OUT 
HILDA—Deep scarlet, strong grower.................. . 8.00 6.50 (5.00 4.00 3.00 ” 4.50 
HOHENSTAUFEN—Pure white, dark crimson blotch... “ 2.50 2.00 2 4.00 
LISS—Pure appleblossom pink.................0-+0. ™ 2.50 2.00 T 4.00 
LOVELINESS—Creamish white. ...........cccccsccces . 2.00 a 3.00 
LUCY—Soft canary yellow, large................e0s- Each 50 
MAJESTIC—Delicate orange pink.................... " 1.00 80 65 50 .40 | Pr. 100 3.50 
MASTER WIETSE—Rosy magenta, overlaid with purplePr. 100 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00/| Pr. 1000 3.00 
MR. MARK—Light blue, robust grower................ “ 8.00 650 5.00 4.00 3.00 ™ 4.00 
MRS. VELTHUYS—Dark brilliant red................ . 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 ° 4.00 
NORA—Biwe, darker in throat. .........cccccccccccces _ 10.00 8.00 6.50 ” 8.00 
RS ee ee as 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 ” 20.00 
WHITE GIANT—Tall immense flower, pure white...... - 13.00 a 18.00 
WILBRINK—Sport of Halley, early, soft rose (%” $20.) Pr. 1000 © 3.50 
YELLOW HAMMER—Pure yellow................... Pr. 100 2.50 2.00 2.50 











Terms: Bills due sixty days from date of invoice. Orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied 

with cash or satisfactory references. 6% cash with order. 25 bulbs at 100 price. 250 bulbs at 1000 
price. Prices F.0.B. Mt. Clemens, Mich. All goods travel at risk of consignee. We pack orders safely against frost. 
Advise us how you want order shipped. Cases and packing extra at cost price. Cable Address: P. VOS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


P. VOS & SON, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Phone 548-J-5 P. 0. Box 77 


Formerly in the Netherlands:—Firma P. Vos, Mz., Sassenheim, Holland. 
Formerly in America:—Member of the United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Wanted: 


Large quantities of Gladiolus stocks. 


Any variety in first, second and planting sizes, 


also bulblets. Will pay cash. Can also use 


PEONIES and DAHLIAS. 


Address offers to “A. B.,” 
Care The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 


























LE MARECHAL FOCH 
This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and a rapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 


The delicate phy color; the very early time of 
flowering, its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


Price of young bulbs for propagating: 25 bulbs 
for $25.00, 100 bulbs for $90.00. 


Cesh with order. Stock is very limited. 
Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 


ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty, 
which will be freely given. 


P. Hopman & Sons 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom - - - Holland 











Gladioli 


Postpaid--per dozen 


AMERICA - - = $50 
AUTUMN QUEEN ae oe ae 
BRENCHLEYENSIS~ - 

BLUE JAY - 1 


CHICAGO WHITE - 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 
FIREKING 

GLORY OF HOLLAND 
GOLDEN KING - 
HALLEY - 
KLONDYKE : 
LACORDAIRE - 

MRS. F. KING 

MRS. F. PENDL ETON 
MYRTLE - 

PEACE 

PRINCEPS _ - 
PRINCEPINE irom 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS - 
ROUGE TORCH - - 
SCHWABEN~ - 


WAR - 
WILLY WIGMAN 


NSSSuyBnnswsuusznwwry 


hd peed peed 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 
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WE OFFER 


None but our own grown Gladioli 


which we know are good 








List of choice varieties. 


Aurora—Fine scarlet, the earliest of all scarlets____-....-.-.-.-- 
Blue Jay—Light blue, large white spot on lower petals with 
ee A coms aes wien ene bind > aebaied eaeeeake 
Catharina—Grayish light blue, lower petals darker biue with 
little maroon blotch 
Chris— Extra fine dark purplish “maroon, ‘lighter color than 
SECRETE AIDED PE RD 
Conspicuous-— Light blue, dark blue spot with yellow center. 
Flora—Golden yellow, large, extra --. ....-.--....-.--------.- 
Glory of Noordwyk—Pure soft yellow, large flowers- -- ---- 
Golden Measure—Large dark yellow, while they last, at ---- 
Goliath— Extra fine dark purplish maroon 
Gretchen —Fine Pink 
Hubertus—Light blue 
La Grandesse —Fine large flower, white slightly peice into 
light pink -- . - MM LE OPER TITRE 
euer—Bright scarlet, very “attractive 
Loveliness—Creamy white, one of the best for cut flowers .---. 
Liss—Deep apple blossom pink, SIGIR. co icancheenax<nce-- 
Maine—Citron yellow, turning into the purest white when in 
bloom. The best white 


Majestic—Fine orange pink, large flowers, the best in itscolor_ Pr. 


Mary Fennel—Light lavender, 
ND de 6 whack n 0 cried’ Kable Saba som ndinaln aes ~<a acad 
Wiebertus—Fine mauve, with little white blotch ._ -- 

Mr. Theodore—Light scarlet white blotch __- --..---- 
a blue darker spot, strong grower, extra cut 
| ROR 
Mrs. Dr. Norton—White edged with soft pink, lower petals 
ORES oat a ate a ea 
Mrs. Velthuys—Dark brilliant red, extra color --.- ..-----. a. 
Murie!—Extra large light blue with little darker spot 
Nora—Light blue with little darker spot 
8 eee Se 8 oS Be oe eee ee 
Pride of Hillegom—One of the best scarlets, large flowers-- 
Prince of Wales— Delicate salmon pink, very early, extra --- 
Princepine—Carmine red, white spot .----_..--.-..--_------- 
Red Emperor—Immense scarlet, one of the largest flowers-- 
Rev. Ewbank—Light blue -------....---...-.---.---.------ 
Roem Van Kennemerland—Beautiful deep pink, extra 
large flower 
Stella—Light red white blotch .--_---....-......--------------- 
Viola—Pure white, large dark blue spot on lower petals------.- 
Yellow Standard—Golden yellow large tall spike.-..---.--- 
Primulines Frans Hals—Vermilion yellow throat with red 


lower petals penciled with 


Primulines Piet Hein—Large y Saea rose, pale yellow throat 
Primulines J. P. Koem—Deep fine rose --.---._.---.------- 
Primulines enshvandt— Britian “Tight red, edging into 
scarlet, small yellow stripe on lower petals... -..-.--.------ 
ulines Van Limburg Stirum—Large white, penciled 

with rose, turning into light yellow on lower petals 
Primulines Yellow Queen — Delicate deep yellow, two little 
red stripes on lower petals 


UNITED BULB CO. 


1000 


Pr. 


Each 


100 


100 


1% in. 
and up 


20.00 
20.00 


1%-1% 
inch 


100 $40.00 $30.00 


45.00 


1-1% 
inch 


$8.00 


RSS Sy» S588 
Ss 88 8888 


35. 
140.00 110.00 


65,00 
32.00 
80.00 
32.00 


45.00 
28.00 
40 
8.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


16.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


12.00 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 


(See our ad. on Page X.) 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


%-1 

inch 
$6.50 
20.00 


40.00 
32.00 
16.00 
85.00 
20.00 


20.00 


25 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


9.00 


Ye-% 
inch 
$5.00 
15.00 


20.00 
4.50 


65 
16.00 
25.00 

4.00 


30.00 
30.00 


32.00 


2.00 
20.00 


40.00 
15.00 
40.00 


30.00 
12.00 
18.00 
70.00 
16.00 


15.00 


.20 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


7.00 


Ask us for prices on standard commercial kinds. 


\% in. 
or less 


$4.00 
12.00 


15.00 
3.50 


50 
12.00 
20.00 

3.00 


20.00 
20.00 


25.00 


1.50 
15.00 


30.00 
10.00 
30.00 
20.00 
20.00 


13.00 
50.00 


12.00 
10.00 


15 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 


BULBLETS 


Pr. 1000 $10.00 
“ 20.00 
3 2.50 
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Kindly permit me to call your attention to the fact that the Brand Peoky 


BURPEE’S ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
Fordhook Hybrid = | |"2i825iee SSieussesr= 
| Gladioli ie A At 








FORDHOOK HYBRIDS have created 6.4 OR te te en eae Oe eee eee eee, 


a sensation wherever shown. They have 7 | 
es 
set the Gladiolus world talking and i. 6Salips Home Gardens 
| 


marveling at their unequaled beauty. 


Amateur and professional alike agree Belphiniums MW. H. Phipps 
that this distinct new race is unique in e inn. © 
habit, size of flowers, rare colors, shad- Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohio 


$ 
AL 
i 
3 





—oooeweeeee* 


ing, and marking. 


Powewwweweweee eee eee eC eC CCC CTT eee eee eee 





The flowers frequently measure from four to five 

inches in diameter and range in color from cream- ; 

white, lemon, clear yellow, soft salmon-pink. to 

bright red and deepest crimson, and there are 
also light lavender and sky-blue shades, and 

) more c , rare “pastel” and art shades in 

wonderful combinations of rose, pink, 

salmon and amber. 














) 
12 for 90 cents; 5O for $3.25; 
) 100 for $6.00, postpaid . 
} , We Consider Cheap Mixtur 
; Ask for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. e nSI r es 
D . 
11 |WiAtlee B C A Detriment 
-fatiee urpee Lo. 
y Seed Growers Philadel phia to every one concerned and do not grow 
them. But a mixture like you will find in 
0 these special offers will make your friends 
, want some and make you want some more 
0 Gladiolus and we will be proud to hear you tell where 
to get them. 
0 Pp i ] Special Offer A—A mixture of all the varieties herein 
: erenn a Ss listed at 50c. per dozen. Prepaid for $3 per hundred. 
0 _— =e. wonderful opportunity Special Offer B—Three each of the twenty choice named 
0 or garden lovers— guaranteed varieties herein listed. Prepaid for $5 
0 stock direct to your own home q : 
0 from our growing grounds of Special Offer C—Six each of the twenty choice named 
0 one hundred acres. varieties herein listed. Prepaid for $9.50 
0 
“li; : Per Per Per Per 
Two Millions Blooming Doz. 100 Doz. 100 
0 e America $ .50 $3.00 War $1.50 $8.00 
Gladioli alone Chicago White .50 3.00 Europa 2.00 10.00 
3 Mrs. F. Kin 50 3.00 Rouge Torch 1.50 7.00 
—60 Varieties of Kunderd Large Prim. Hybrids 150 3.00 Independence .50 3.00 
0 Flowering d Golden King 1.00 6.00 Pres. me ss 50 aae 
0 — exceptional strains of peculiar , Mrs. F. Pendt’n 1.50 7.00 Emp. of India .50 3. 
0 individual excellence and per- *~ —* 1.00 6.00 Crackerjack 50 3.00 
fection of color and form. anes _ 100 6.00 Halley 50 3.00 
0 - Se “ A Pink Perfection 1.50 8.00 Augusta 50 3.00 
—25 Varieties Primulinus Schwaben 1.50 7.00 Princeof Wales 3.00 
0 —30 Varieties of Perennials added 
> for 1920. WRITE FOR PRICES BY THE THOUSAND 


Now is the time—while you are think- 
ing “garden”—to make your selection. 


Write for our Catalog—a Postal 
will bring it. 


mS See GARDENS OF SMEDLEY. 


° WE GROW OUR OWN ASTER SEED AND MANY OTHER Waterloc - - = e lowa 
ANNUALS, and can show as good as any 
grower on this footstool. 


YES you have a right to expect as fine bulbs as ever came 
from out the ground and you will get them if you order at 
once before our stock is sold. Bo it now. 


















































GLADIOLI 


HE VARIETIES HERE OFFERED have taken all lovers of this beautiful 
flower by storm everywhere, and no doubt, will be leading varieties in 
the near future. All are fast propagators and the bulbs we offer are of very 


fine quality and well sun cured. 


No. 1 Mrs. William Kent Per Bulb Per Doz. Per 100 No. 130 Thomas T. Kent Per Bulb Per Doz. Per 100 


Light fawn to light ashes of roses; 
old rose in throat; sometimes lightly 
striped with rose-pink. The color 
of this variety is so exquisite and 
so suitable for cut flowers that we 
predict that it will soon be more 
grown than “America” ever was. 
It is a very rapid propagator. 
Flowers are 6 in. in diameter and 


spikes 4 to5 ft. high. 
No. 10 Anna Eberius 


Dark velvety purple; throat deeper 
shade; flowers 6 in. in diameter; 
spikes 3 to 4 ft. high; fine, long, 
well-set spikes _....._._.__________ 


No. 22 San Anselmo 
Pure white, slightly striped with 
ruby pink. Immense free flower- 
ing; fine for cut flowers. Flowers 


Rose-pink with ruby running thru 

center of each petal; very vigorous 
in growth; this is one of our largest 
varieties; one of the heaviest prop- 
agators; flowers 6 to 8 in. in diam- 


eter, spikes 6 feet high __________ $ 50 $5.00 $45.00 
No. 164 Captain Asher Carter Baker 


Rich, velvety red —. darker 
i J .00 center; flowers 5 in. in diameter, 
$0 50 $5 00 $40 spikes 4 to 5 ft. high. (This was 
a ges = et i. = 
.-P.I. E., 1915, for the best o 

all the red Gladioli shown) __---_- 10 1.00 7.00 


25 250 20.090  No.186 Lillian Webb 


Strawberry pink with light maroon 
velvety center; sometimes slightly 
striped with chocolate; stemsslen- 
der, giving the appearance of a lily; 
flowers 5 in. indiam., spikes 5 ft. high 05 50 3.50 


Gin. indiameter, spikes 4to5ft.high .50 5.00 40.00 No. 191 Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


No. 24 D. J. Whitney 


Salmon-flesh with two striped and 
spotted yellow and red under-petals; 
opens in a full cluster at the apex 
of the stem, giving the appearance 
of a Canna; flowers 54 in. in diam- 
eter, spikes 4 to 5 ft. high. Earliest 
of all; good for forcing__________- 


Diener’s 


Flesh-salmon pink, flame scarlet 
center; large size; strong 4 to5-foot 
spikes; a first class show variety. 1.00 10.00 ____- 


No. 204 Frank J. Symmes 


Salmon-rose pink with red center, 
ruffled edges; flowers 4 in. in diam- 
eter; spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. Should 
ES)“ 1260 -....- be in every collection____________ 50 5.00 40,00 


Ruffled Monster Petunias 


nave created a sensation wherever grown or exhibited. As they are continually flowering 
all Summer there is hardly anything giving flower-lovers more satisfaction. Seed comes in 
separate colors—red, pink, white, purple, flesh-pink frilled, white frilled, variegated and 


mixed colors. Price per package, 50c. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


showing eight of our varieties of Gladioli with natural colored plates 


is just out and if you are not on our mailing list already, write for it at once—it is free 
upon request. Anyone who is a lover of flowers should not fail to have a copy of it; it’s 
a little book worth having in one’s library, containing instructions how to plant and care 


for Gladioli as well as for Petunias. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin Co., California 
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“ GET IN LINE 


ments: 


Puyallup, Wash. 


= -~ Belleville, Il. 
EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration premering log of 
spike with ick, 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


A. H. Austin Co. 


for AUSTIN’S BIG FOUR 


Evelyn Kirtland 
Gretchen Zang 


Their superiority bas been proven by winning numerous First 
Prizes and Silver Cups at leading exhibitions. 


Herada 
Bertrex hi 


Read these endorse- 


“The writer well remembers the day he cut the first Evelyn Kirtland and 
exclaimed, “What a beautiful thing you are’; and Gretchen Zang is not be- 
hind. We think it most remarkable for the small sized bulbs we bought 
of Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to produce such wonderful spikes. 
Indeed they were tall enough and the blooms large enough to suit our 
most exacting retail customer.”—A. M. 


Pudor, Pudor Floral Farms, 


“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season Bertrex was the best for 
cut flowers, even excelling America, the old standard.”—Henry C. Eckert, 


All the best standard varieties and other ‘‘Austin Originations”’ 
listed in our New Price List. 


Write for it. 


- Wayland, Ohio 





i 





- 





Qe a eee Se ee Se eS Se Sees 


“LOUISE” 


Mrs. B. Murphy, of Dallas, Texas, writes: 
“The ‘LOUISE’ bulb you sent me 
last spring bloomed and I must say that 
it was the finest Gladiolus I ever saw. 
Such a bright lavender! It was as 
large as a saucer. and as fime as an 
Orchid. It is sure the Aristocrat of 
Gladiolus.” 








See December number of THE FLOWER GROWER 
for color plate of it. 


A PICTURE FOR THE ASKING. 
LIST NOW READY. 


M. F, Wright & Daughter 


401 S. Clay St. 


Sturgis, Mich. 








Geo. S. Woodruff 


Gladiolus Grower 
INDEPENDENCE, . IOWA 


That ought to be enough, seems to me. 
For there is a whole lot of people who, 
whenever they think of Glads., think of 
Woodruff. However there are still some 
benighted ones who don’t know and | 
would like to send them my catalogue. 
That is if they are interested. Then I 
have to say to my old customers that I 
expect to offer some good new sorts this 
season; some that I have tried and some 
that are well recommended and which I 
would like to have you join me in trying. 
Several heads are better than one. “In 
the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom”. No! That is not from Shakes- 
peare. A postal card request will bring 
my catalogue, but please mention The 
Flower Grower. 
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GLADIOLI 


Kirtland $2.50 doz. Crimson Glow-- $10 doz. 
Zang-- $2.00 * Dominion $5” 


It is difficult to choose between Mrs. Magnificent Reds! You need both 
Austin’s pink beauties. They are the for exhibition next season. 

same soft beautiful pink and yet so I have fine large bulbs which will 
different. You need both. Limited surely produce prize winning blooms. 
quantity of small stock for sale. No small stock for sale. 


And don’t forget Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


is still my leader and growing in popular favor every year. It is good for forcing; it brings 
top price in mid-summer; it is one of the best for late planting. Healthy, vigorous, pro- 
lific, profitable. It is the Gladiolus Beautiful. 
Price per doz., $1.00; per 100, $7.00; per M., $60.00 
Postage prepaid at dozen prices. 


Wholesale and Retaii Lists ready. Which will you have? 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. % Woburn, Mass. 


ro 


Good New Varieties | | FARM WANTED 


Gladioli fer trial, postpaid, $2 ; 3 bulbs of each, $5. 
For description see our retail list. 


AMETHYST. AUTUMN QUEEN, BLACKHAWK, BORDEAUX, 
CHOCOLAT", CLARICE, CoRRY, GAIETY, GAY BUTTERFLY, 


GoLp Cormn, GOLDEN RUSSET, GOLDEN PRINCESS, JUMBO, Gl adioli, Peonies, 


MOONSHINE, PARIS, PEERLESS PINK, ROSE WELLS, SUMMER, 


TITANIC and WINE KING e 
We sell both WHOLESALE and RETAIL. D ahlias, Etc. 
Which list shall we send YOU? 
GS. D. BLACK & SON ; To rent with option of buying if same has 


Albert Lea, Minnesota proven suitable. Must be within a few miles of 
. ; : Railroad Station and Post-Office, on or near main 
highway. 


WE TH ANK YOU | State full particulars in first letter, including 


condition of soil, number of acres under cultiva- 
FOR THE OPPORTUNITY oF SENDING YOU OUR tion, rent and selling price, number and condition 


PERENNIAL CATALOG , of buildings and storing facilities, source of water 


which we expect to send out in a few weeks. It will supply, etc. 
be modest because it is our first, but we want all our 
flower growing friends to have a copy. You may 
find something in it that will enhance your garden. * 
66 . 99 
E. F. G. 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 



































Suitable for growing 


























Address replies to 








Care of The Flower Grower, 


Calcium, New York. 
































